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UNCLE SAM USES MORE OFFICE SPACE IN WASHINGTON THAN 
ALL THESE SKYSCRAPERS 


And Then. Multiply These Buildings Fi ive Times to Get Total Space the Government Uses Throughout the ‘Comitry 


he 


- 


CHRYSLER 
BUILDING 


OFFIEE SPACE 
77 STORIES 


TOMORROW 


A LOOK AHEAD 


9/6,000 SQUARE FEET 


Administration that the cries of lack of con- 

fidence to which business men began to give 

expression last June and which were 
brusquely belittled in the President’s speech at 
Green Bay have something substantial behind 
them. 

Sometimes facts are more persuasive than de- 
bate, acts are more convincing than argument. 

First, the unsteadiness of government bonds 
in the markets reflects the grave apprehensions 
of the creditor world about an unbalanced bud- 
rolls and real inflation. 

Second, the drop in the prices of the securi- 
ties of well-managed American companies re- 
flects the uneasiness of the business world in 
many instances that it cannot make a profit at 
all or that its profits will be measurably reduced 
so that dividends will hardly bring the fair re- 
turn which the es a have for his risk. 


L SLOWLY is beginning to dawn on the 


v 
x * Administration at 
ADMINISTRATION  jast has taken cognizance of 
AT LAST FACES all these developments. Wit- 
REALITIES ness the cautious refinancing 
program by Secretary Mor- 
genthau. 


Witness the announcement by Senator Pat 
Harrison, chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, that he and President Roosevelt had 
talked about a tax bill for the next session and 
that it was hoped the necessity of passing any 
new tax measure could be avoided. 

Witness also the series of speeches from Cab- 
inet members and high officials combating the 
idea that the New Deal will attempt to abolish 
the profit system. 

Witness also the frank concession from the 
President himself that bank examiners may have 
been too rigid and the admission by Jesse Jones, 
chairman of the RFC, that banks have not been 

[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 


which take place in 
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‘BLDG 


~ 


R. C.A. BUILOING 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


1,390,000 SQUARE FEET 


OFFICE SPACE 


69 STORIES 


EMPIRE. 5 ATE BLDG. 


EMPIRE STATE. 
BUILDING 


2,158,000 SQUARE FEET 
OFFILE SPACE 
102 STORIES 


Uncle Sam controls the largest suite ‘of offices 


under the direction of any one agency in the 


world. 


But despite the thousands of buildings he 
owns and the additional thousands he rents, he 
still is cramped for space. The hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars spent or now being used for new 
Government buildings are not enough; the ex- 
pansion of the new emergency units has caused 
a demand for still more offices. 

Just how much office space is used by the Fed- 
eral Government? Information to answer this 
question is available by digging into official rec- 
ords. It has never before been made public. 


One Big Room 


If all the Federal offices could be placed in one _ 


room, that room would cover three square miles, 
every foot of which would be usable either for 
desk space or for the storage of equipment neces- 
sary in carrying on work of the executive de- 
partments. 

A person who decided to walk around the out- 
side of the room would have to go eight miles be- 
fore he returned to his starting point. On his 
journey he would see the post office clerks at 
work, the relief activities of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, the work of the 
Federal engineers, and practically all the other 
activities connected with the office routine of 


Theactivities 


The World's Biggest Landlord 


Figures Never Before Made Public Show That With 72 Million Square Feet of 
Offices, the Government Still Is Crowded For Space 


r other establishments, the work of the Forest 4 


Service and the National Park Service, the Civil- 
ian Conservation Camps, the activities of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, and a few other mis- 
cellaneous activities. 

If skyscrapers were built to house the offices of 
the Federal Government it would be necessary to 
erect 78 structures the size of the Chrysler, build- 
ing in New York. It would require 33 buildings 
the size of the Empire State building to furnish 
enough space, 

In Washington the Federal offices use 14,250,- 
000 square feet of space, or three times as much 
floor area as in four of New York’s largest sky- 
scrapers—the RCA, Chrysler, Cities Service, and 
Empire State buildings. 


‘One-third is Rented 


The records of the Federal Real Estate Board 
and of the departments show that approximately 
72,000,000 square feet of office space are used in 
the United States by the Federal Government. 
Of this total, 26,593,226 square feet are rented 
from private owners. Annual costs of this space 
and of rented quarters for various miscellaneous 
activities, which are estimated to use 20 per cent 
of all rentals, are $8,500,000. 

The Post Office Department alone rents quar- 
ters for 6,300 post offices. It is by far the largest 
holder of real estate among the departments, 


the Government. 


which could not be 
placed in the room 
are some of the 
courts of the Justice 
Department, third 
and fourth class post 
offices, the military 
and naval activities 


the Army posts and 
the naval stations, 
the hospital work of 


the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and 
} 
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r controlling approximately 25,800,000 square feet 


of office space, the Department records show. 
This amount of space is contained in 1,648 build- 
ings, which are maintained at an annual cost of 
$14,000,000. 


Post offices generally are centers of Federal - 


activity in the communities where they are lo- 
cated. Everything from a Federal court to a re- 
search laboratory of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry is apt to be found in them. During these 
days of rapid Governmental expansion they are 
especially crowded. Often the ability of a post- 
master to find room for a new FERA unit, a lo- 
cal NRA office, or some other emergency agency 
saves a substantial rental. 


The Postal Service 


There are 38,559 third and fourth class post 
offices. There is no way to compute the amount 
of office space they occupy as their postmasters 
make all arrangements Tor leasing quarters and 
the Federal Government is not directly con- 
cerned. 

If data were available for the amount of space 
required by the military functions of the Gov- 
ernment, additional statistical basis could be fur- 
nished for Uncle Sam’f ranking as a landlord. 
The Army posts and Naval stations contain a 
large amount of property. 


Were it not for 
theex pansion of 
Federal building ac- 
tivities which oc- 
curred immediately 


agencies would find 
the scarcity of office 
space much more 
serious. 
Representative ex- 
pentures for new 
Federal buildings 
during the last- two 
decades are shown 
[Continued on Page 13] 
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after 1929, Federal . 


CITIES SERVICE 
BUILDING 


(sixTY WALL TOWER) 
680, 000 SQUARE FEET 
OFFICE SPACE 
67 STORIES 


~—Basic Photo by Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


The STATE 
THE UNION| 


Today 


A NEWS SURVEY Ee | 


the textile strike’ were continued 

throughout the past week by President 

Roosevelt’s special board but without 
success. 

The board conferred separately with repre- 
sentatives of both sides without reaching a 
formula for arbitration or mediation. Early in 
the week the cotton textile industry rejected a 
proposal for mediation put forward by the tex- 
tile workers’*union because of the unacceptable 
condition attached to the proposal that all the 
mills be closed. 

Violence flared up anew in different strike 
areas, the disorder reaching such serious pro- 
portions in Rhode Island that the President 
gave consideration to proposals that Federal 
troops be sent into the State to insure order. 
The Secretary of War was requested by the 
President to make a survey of the situation in 
the State. As the week ended the prospect of 
further trouble appeared to have been lessened 
by the closing down of all the milis in Rhode 
Island. A special session of the State legisla- 
ture rejected a request by the governor that 
Federa. troops be called. 


Kies to bring about a settlement of 


Heartened by assurances 
of financial support from 
other unions the textile 
workers announced that 
they were prepared for a 
long- -drawn-out strike unless the industry met 
their demands. For the time being at least the 
Government will be represented in the contro- 
versy only by the special Winant board which 
was to continue its efforts to bring the two 
sides together. 

President Roosevelt, still at his home at Hyde 
Park, New York, kept a watchful eye on the 
strike situation and at the same time gave much 

[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 
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Luxury or More Safety 
On Ocean Liners? « 


Lesson of ‘Morro Castle’ Tragedy—Pres- 
ident and Federal Authorities to Try to 
Move Congress 


VERTICAL 
UNION PLAN 


f 


AN orchestra plays. Whirling feet | 


glide over polished floor. 


Not far away, scattered groups sip | 


cocktails at tables. 


magazines. 


Others have retired, some in 


In the ship’s | 
library passengers read books and 


bandbox cubbyholes, others in elab- © 


orate staterooms. 
It is the luxury of the sea. 


Through porthole windows can be | 


seen a driving rain, lashed by a 


midnight gale. Waves beat against | 


the steel hull. A slight tremble | tragedy of the “Morro Castle,” whose 


_ twisted hulk stands off Asbury Park, | 
N. J., as a monument to the hazard 


comes from spinning turbines deep 
in the bowels of the ship. 

But a feeling of security prevails. 
Isn’t the ship the last word in 
safety, with automatic fire ex- 
tinguishers, the latest in mechani- 
cal equipment, stabilizers, radio, fire 
screens, bulkheads? 

There is luxury and the culmina- 
tion of engineering perfection to 
lull passengers into confidence. 
TERROR OF FIRE AT SEA 

Yet, a modern monarch of the 
seas bursts into flames in the mid- 
dle of the night. Scores and scores 
of passengers perish. 

What to do about it? And what 
is being done by Uncle Sam to make 
travel on the high seas as safe as 
possible? 

It is the luxury demanded by sea 
travelers that adds to their peril. 
Paneled walls done in the best style 
of the interior decorator are quick 
to yield to spreading flames. Carved 
stair railrings are fine fuel. Deep 
plush carpets are first-class smoke 
producers. Draped window cover- 
ings go up in a hurry. Tufted up- 
holstery can’t resist a good fire. 
Wooden ceilings and floors are meat 


for hungry flames. Wooden furni- 
ture and tables are furious burners. 
So despite all that marine archi- 
tects and engineers can do, a tiny 
blaze can spread with desperate 
rapidity until the aristocrat of the 
seas becomes in a twinkling a rag- 
ing furnace, aided by powerful 
drafts through narrow passages. 


MEANS OF SECURITY 
What to do? 


Make ships fireproof, says Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, appalled at the 


of sea-going luxury. 

Secretary of Commerce Roper, 
taking the same stand, will recom- 
mend passage of a law at the next 
session of Congress requiring pas- 
senger ships to carry crew mem- 
bers. who are expert fire fighters. 

Also he may propose legislation 
to be based on findings reached in 
the “Morro Castle” inquiry. He 
pointed out that the ship satisfied 
latest requirements as to safety. 
Nothing in present law, he observed, 
requires. use of non-combustible 
compositions. 

Make ships fireproof, say Officials 
of the United States Bureau of Nav- 
igation and Steamboat Inspection, 
who echo a cry they have been 
sounding for 30 years. 


Make ships fireproof, proclaim | 


veteran sons of the sea who have 
plied the roaring main for more 
decades than they can recall. 
From the President comes hope 
for action as he promises that a 
definite effort will be made at the 
next Congress to pass legislation 


[Continued on Page 14, Column *] 
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attention to a variety of national 
problems. On Tuesday he held a 


conference with Recovery Ad- 
Johnson regarding 
“the future of the NRA after 
which it was announced that the 
work of the NRA organization 
would be separated into three 
functions—legislative, executive 
and judicial—each wi.h a sep- 
arate personnel. The legislative 
branch is to determine policy. 
The executive branch will handle 


against the company to enforce 
its ruling. At the request of the 
board the NRA on Saturday re- 
voked the company’s Blue Eagle. 

A speech made 


EXAMINERS 2 a meeting of 
OF BANKS bank examiners 
CRITICIZED held in Washing- 


ton during the past 
week stirred up widespread dis- 


_ cussion in which the President 


the work of code administration, | 


negotiation and enforcement. The 
judicial branch will serve as an 
independent board of review for 
complaints concerning code pro- 
visions, interpret disputed 
points, handle certain kinds of la- 
bor disputes and rulé »n contro- 
versies surrounding issues in- 
volving the anti-trust laws. 


The new set-up 
will give business 
men an independ- 
IS PROPOSED ent. tribunal to 

which they can ap- 
peal for relief when they find 
certain code provisions oppres- 
sive. 

A proposal designed to bring 
about industrial peace was put 
before the industrial advisory 
board of the NRA on Friday by 
General Johnson. It contem- 
plates a union for each individual 
industry instead of for each craft 
as at present. General Johnson 
explained ‘that these unions 


~ would not be company unions, 


which organized labor has al- 
ways opposed. 

This plan has been calied the 
“vertical union” plan and was put 
forward more than a year ago by 
Dudley Cates, former Assistant 
Recovery Administrator. It was 
frowned on by leaders of organ- 
ized labor who “said that the 
present organization was the 

most effective method of dealing 

with industry. Cooperation of 
workers and companies in each 
industry would be necessary to 
put the plan into effect. 


The recent deci- 


MAJORITY gion of the Na- 
RULE TEST , tional wabor Rela- 
IN COURT tions Board in the 


Houde case to the 
effect that representatives chosen 
by the majority of worters at an 
election shall represent all work- 
ers of the company in bargaining 
with the employer has brought 
section 7 (a) of the NIRA 
sharply to the fore again. The 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers issued a statement dur- 
ing the past week calling on em- 
ployers to ignore the ruling un- 
t'! the law has been passed on by 
the courts. 

A court test of the issue prob- 
ably will be provided in the 
Houde case as the Labor Rela- 
tions Board announced on Fri- 
day that it would ask the Depart- 
ment of » Justice to bring suit 


‘SLOW LOAN 
DEFINED BY 
‘COMPTROLLER 


PRESIDENT 


himself took part. The speaker 
was F. M. Law, president of the 
American Bankers’ Association, 
and he said in effect that bank 
examiners were preventing bank 
credit expansion by throwing out 
good but “slow” loans. He de- 
clared that the banks were 
“super liquid” and that this now 
was no longer necessary. 
President Roosevelt told the 
newspaper men at his Wednes- 
day conference with them that 
there was something to Mr. 
Law’s complaint. He cited as an 
example a case he knew about 
personally in which a Federal 
bank examiner threw out a farm 
loan in a Poughkeepsie bank be- 
cause, while the interest had been 


_ paid regularly, the principal had 


not been reduced in three years. 

Bank examiners, he said, should 

be guided by the “rule of reason.” 
vvyv 

The examiners 
were defended by 
Comptroller of the 
Currency O’Con- 
nor, who directs 
national bank examinations. He 
said that when an examiner clas- 
ses a loan as “slow” ne is merely 
suggesting to the bank that the 
loan be watched. Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau, entering 
the discussion, said official su- 
pervision of banks should be sim- 
plified and he now has a commit- 
tee at work studying the whole 
problem toward this end. 

Two investigations under Gov- 
ernment auspices attracted ‘na- 
tion-wide interest during the 
past week. 

While a special committee of 
the Senate was hearing witnesses 


.in Washington in an effort to 


determine whether wars are in- 
spired and fomented by muni- 
tions manufacturers, the head of 
the Steamboat Inspection Serv- 
ice of the Department of Com- 
merce was carrying on an inquiry 
in New York into the “Morro 
Castle” disaster. 
Commenting on 
this disaster at his 


FAVORS ALL- Wednesday press 


STEEL SHIPS 


Presi- 


conference, 
d Roosevelt 


ent 


| suggested that Congress should 


pass a law prohibiting wood con- 
struction in passenger vessels. 
The wooden interior of the 
“Morro Castle” is generally be- 
lieved to have been responsible 
for the great loss of life. 

C. G. MARSHALL. 


| 


Ww 


President Speaks 


The ‘Morro Castle 


Smoke billows from blazing decks. 
Streams from trapped victims rent 
the murky dawn. Bodies float in 
the choppy waves, some lifeless, 
others soon to be. 

It is the worst calamity the seas 
have seen in years as the palatial 
“Morro Castle,” suddenly trans- 
formed from a floating palace to a 
blazing furnace, yields to the sweep 
of flames. 

Already newsboys are crying 

“wuxtry” in a thousand city streets, 
and getting a nickel instead of a 
couple of pennies for their wares. 

' And already Uncle Sam is on the 
job with Coast Guard life-saving 
equipment, airplanes, ambulances. 

Frantic relatives search along 
rows of bodies for loved ones: Hos- 
pitals, armories, doctors’ offices are 
scenes of confusion. Thousands 
and thousands of curious are crowd- 
ing the beach at Asbury Park, N. J., 
where the ship has beached, realiz- 
ing that Sept. 8, 1934, will go down 
in history as a momentous date. 

' The liner burns on. Sunday 
comes. More thousands gape at the 
warped hulk that once was a castle. 
Two tiny tugs pant vainly, trying to 
pull the charred colossus from its 
sandy berth. A few officials and 
newsmen dare the breeches bouy 
and take a swinging ride out to 
the steaming decks. 


Why? How did it start? The 
questions are on millions of lips. 
They are on Uncle Sam’s lips and 
he does something about it. Mon- 
day morning finds Dickerson N. 
Hoover, of the United States steam- 
boat inspection service calling the 
Federal inquiry to order (second 
photo). Captain Warms takes the 
stand, haggard from sorrow and loss 
of sleep. He tells how his master, 
Captain Willmott, had died from 
indigestion just prior to the fire. 

It must have been incendiary, says 
the Captain. His staff echoes the 
same belief. 

_ Rumors from Cuba suggest sabot- 
~ age, hint at crew troubles in Havana 
just before sailing. 

Martin Conboy, Federal attorney, 
prepares for a grand jury inquiry, 
subpoenas witnesses he wants. 

Tuesday two inquiries are under 
way. On burns the ship. Chief 
Engineer Eben S. Abbott tells Mr. 
Hoover about engine room troubles 
in the smoky bowels of the ill-fated 
liner (third photo). 

Dr. Gouveneur Morris Phelps 
(fourth photo), who jumped with 
his wife, tells about it, recalls the 
confusion aboard as desperate hu- 
_mans fight for life, recites how his 
son held on to a rope until saved. 

The parade of witnesses, pas- 
sengers and crew, keeps up Wednes- 
day. United States Attorney Con- 
boy, hearing that Captain Willmott’s 
body is recovered, orders a chemical 
examination of the remains. | 

President Roosevelt is heard from, 
at his Hyde Park retreat. Ships 
must be fireproof, he warns. A hint 
escapes that Congress may be asked 
to do something about it. (Fifth 
photo shows the President at a 
typical meeting with newspaper- 
men.) 

Supplementing the Chief Execu- 
tive comes word from the Cabinet 
in the form of a suggestion by Com- 
merce Secretary William C. Roper. 
Ships should carry experienced fire- 
fighters, he says, and adds that he 
will ask Congress to act. (Bottom 
photo.) 

x * * 

On and on go the hearings Thurs- 
day. Officers of a rescue ship in- 
sinuate that their master was negli- 
gent. Bodies of five more of the 
137 victims are washed up on Jersey 
beaches. The grand jury inquiry 
brings from Prosecutor Conboy a 
charge that efforts are being made 
to hamper the jury. Counsel for the 
“Morro Castle” operators hotly deny 
they have interfered. 


George I. Alagane, first assistant 


radio operator, is freed, as he 
answers charges of radicalism that 
had caused his arrest Sunday. 

* 

Five solid days of testimony ended 
Friday, lead to a recess of the 
steamboat bureau’s inquiry until 
Monday. Reams of typewritten evi- 
dence show conflicting stories. 
still no one can say how the ship 
caught fire and why it went up in 
smoke so suddenly. Out of the con- 
fusion arises one main idea: Some- 
thing about it all seems queer. 

Saturday finds Investigator 
Hoover back in Washington, con- 
ferring with colleagues and going 
over the evidence. Conferences are 
held, plans laid for the hearings 
that are to continue Monday. 

From London comes a dispatch 
that British police are understood 
to be watching incoming ships to 
arrest witnesses who may: be able 
to throw light on the mystery. 

x 

And a mystery it remains. Pos- 

sibly there is more that can be 


learned. Possibly all that can be 


learned is on the record already. 
But at least, there stands out the 
assurance that if laws can help, 
they will be enacted. 

J. FRANK BEATTY 


And» 


Some Ownersof Motor Cars 


On Relief Rolls! Why Not? 


Perfectly All Right As Tool of Trade 
And in Seeking Job Says Administra- 
tor Hopkins; But Chiselers Beware! 


RELIEF FUNDS and automobiles 
mix. And it’s all right with 
Uncle Sam, some of the time. 

For, after all, autos to many 
needy persons are the same as tools 
to an artisan, say officials, But 
they aren’t going to hand out Gov- 
ernment money to folk who lavish 
money on fancy living—not if they 
can help it. 

Not only that, but from Relief 
Administrator Harry L. Hopkins 
himself comes the warning that re- 


lief chiselers with fat bank ac- . 


counts may be jailed for receiving 
money that belongs to the needy. 
The auto-and-relief mixture got 


National Capital. The echoes were 
heard all over the’ country. 


AUTO USERS ONE IN TEN 


The Washington Taxpayers’ Pro- | 


tective Association found that of | 


6,000 receiving relief funds in the 
National Capital 570 arrived or 
drove away in automobiles and two 
used motor cycles. 

This didn’t shock Washington re- 
lief officials, who knew all about the 
Situation. As a matter of fact, they 
replied, they try to conserve their 
clients’ cars as assets in job-hunt- 
ing or income producing. 


chiseling goes on, and they are try- 
ing to stop it. But, they pointed out, 
many drive to relief headquarters 
in friends’ cars or club together on 
a taxi. 

In many localities relief funds are 
denied to those who have cars or 
who have any other assets that can 
be turned into bed and board. 


in xreference-to these critics. 
an airing in the past week in the , 


Administrator Hopkins says that 
between 5 and 10 per cent-of those 
on relief rolls had no right to be 
there. On the other hand, he finds 
40 per cent of those getting public 
aid are not being cared for ade- 
quately; many are getting no relief 
at all; 10 per cent are getting more 
that they deserve. 

“CRITICS IN YACHTS” 


Special targets for Mr. Hopkins’ 
wrath are “critics in yachts,’ who 
harp on the fact that some relief 
money goes to the undeserving. 
They commit sabotage on a neces- 
sary and important work, he says, 
He 
puts it this way: 

“I have a real quarrel with peo- 
ple who say such things while 
seated at a comfortable dinner 
table drinking cocktails.” 7 

And it isn’t a crime to own a car 
while on relief rolls, he believes. 
Here is his view: 

“Tf a man has a $25 car with 


whith he may be able to do busi- 


ness, are we going to take his last 
hope of getting work away from 
him in return for aid?” 

President Roosevelt entered the 


relief picture during the week with 
_ a sharp rebuke to misuse of relief 


LContinued from Page 1.) 


: _ funds by politicians. The President 
Of course, they realized that | 


feels there is just as much Demo- 
cratic as Republican politics in the 
relief situation. Action is being 
taken in Washington as fast as 
abuses are uncovered. 

As to presence of undeserving on 
relief rolls, the President blames the 
difficulty on inefficiency of local of- 
fiicials in picking those who are to 
receive aid. 


at fault in failing to make indus- the horizon due to attacks by 


trial loans. | 

Witness also the announced 
plan of Chairman Kennedy o 
the Securities Exchange Control 


Commission that regulations and ‘NEW DEAL 


‘STILL HAS TO 
‘MAKE GOOD 


rules for registering capital se- 
curities are to be made more 
“practical.” This means revision 
by Congress if necessary. 

One might sus- 


(OBJECTIVES pect from all this 
NOT BEING that the Adminis- 

ATTAINED tration had, sud- 

denly turned to the 

right. The truth is the Admin- 


istration is being forced against 
its will to a sounder position that 
it has assumed heretofore toward 
business and finance. 

For the Administration is 
being educated week by week in 
the realm of practical economics. 
It’s a costly course in education 


- which the business and financial 


| 


world, and the country as a whole, 


_are paying tor, but it is reassur- 


ing that the lesson is finally tak- 
ing hold. 

The factor which exercises a 
disciplinary effect on the New 
Dealers is failure to reach major 
objectives. 


| ‘The masses will 
LESSON in due time readily 
(STILL TO BE’ understand the rise 
LEARNED. in the cost of liv- 


} 


ing, the continued 
presence of 10,000,000 unem- 
ployed, the rapid growth in re- 
lief expenses and the throwing 
out of work of thousands of peo- 
ple through clumsy handling of 
the labor problem. 
The Administration's educa- 
tion has not proceeded to the 
point where it can appreciate 
what a delicate adjustment and 
interrelationship and _ interde- 
pendence exists between all lines 
of business and the investor pub- 
lic. It has yet to discover that 
throwing a monkey wrench into 
the machinery of costs is not the 
way to stabilize. business. The 
labor controversies of today make 
it impossible to determine labor 
costs for a sufficiently long pe- 
riod to make commitments. 


Perhaps the most disquieting 
news to business men these days 
is the prospect that the New 
Dealers will carry the November 
elections for Congress. The 
Maine results would certainly 
seem to point that way. 

Just why this should be a sur- 
prise is dificult to explain ex- 
cept that many business 


the rank and file of the voters. 
But the latter are influenced by 
considerations of che moment— 
the improvement to them sincé a 
year and a half ago when the 
bank holiday scared them. Busi- 
ness, on the other hand, looks 
ahead and sees dark clouds on 


government on business opera- 
tions and the capital market. 


wvy 

If the New Deal” 
is victorious at the 
polls, as seems 
sure, then the busi- 
ness world fears 
the Administration will take this 
as a license to go ahead with 
more socialistic experiments. 

The inference really should be 
just the other way around. The 
Administration will find itself 
even more at pains to put 10,000,- 
000 men back to work lest in the 
succeeding election a_ sizeable 
group of discontented voters can 
produce a landslide. 

It will not be possible in 1936 to 


_ say to these unemployed who will © 
_ have waited four years for jobs— 


“Do you want to go back to 
1929?” Many of them might 
answer “Yes, we had jobs in 1929 
and in 1928 and in 1927, too.” 

So when the Administration . 
assumes responsibility for the 
economie welfare of the indi- 


_ vidual, its ultimate success is by - 


no means assured because it re- 
ceives a vote of confidence in a 
congressional election. 


7 


Republican part- 
SILVER isans will naturally 
LINING IN try to point out 
THE CLOUD that it is time to 


make a change but — 
the rank and file ‘n most in- 
stances may regard the huge Fed- 
eral subsidies already granted as 


_ an augury of more subsidies. The 


way the Democrats Won Maine 
with their promises of federal 
money is likely to be repeated 
elsewhere. No campaign chest 
the Republicans ever had, in fact 
all their campaign chests of the 
last fifty years put together, 
would never equal the vote-get- 
ting power of the billions being 
spent by the Democratic Admin- 
istration. 

Hence the elections may be 
taken for granted. Business is in 
the doldrums about it but the sil- 
ver lining is the realization by 
the New Deal leaders themselves 
that a declining market for gov- 
ernment bonds and a stagnant 
security market are signs of a 
real disintegration in business 
which must not be permitted to _ 
grow any more acute. 

My own impression is that the 
period of nervousness may con- 
tinue till after the November 
elections but that every day be- 
tween now and then and cer- 


tainly thereafter the Adminis- 
tration will be moving heaven 
men feel their own attitude to- | 


ward the New Deal is shared by © 


and earth to get business on its 
feet so that the reemployment of 
10,000,000 men may not be long 
delayed and certainly so that the 
figures shall not be materially in- 
creased through the deflationary 
moves which can come out of a 
continuation of the present be- 
wilderment. 
Davip LAWRENCE 
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AC Gleam of Hope 


For Taxpayers 
Despite Deficits 
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The 1934 Rush 


For Homesteads 


—— 


Safety Limit on Hours 
_ Air Pilots May Fly 


Air Commerce Director Fixes 
‘Maximums for Month and Year 


| 
How MANY HOURS a month can 
an air pilot fly without reache 


Increases in Bus Fares 


Under NRA Orders 


Fr om Uncle Sam Recovery Agency Takes a Hand in Highway and Airplane 


| Transportation 


Senator Harrison’s Belief No 
New Levies Will Be Need- 
ed; Rising Revenues as 


Business Gains 


Congress isn’t interested in add- 
ing to the taxpayers’ worries. 

Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Mis- 
sissippi, Chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, says he hopes 
Congress can avoid passing a new 
revenue law. The Senator made his 
announcement in Hyde Park after 
a conference with President Roose- 
velt. 

Senator Harrison says that Treas- 
ury revenues are coming along well 
and should increase with any re- 
covery in business. And the Sena- 
tor was optimistic about business. 


Heavy Deficits Foreseen 


Treasury Department figures in- | 


dicate that the Government will 
run into heavy deficits,, perhaps 
amounting to $4,000,000,000 each in 
the current fiscal year and the next 
one, unless Treasury income is 
drastically increased. Money al- 
ready earmarked for expenditure 
will push the deficits that high. 
A survey of possible new taxation 


sources has been made by the 
Treasury, but, if the decision to 
avoid a tax bill stands, these studies 
will be good only as background. 
The final decision on raising, re- 
vising, or passing up the taxes, of 
course, will rest with President 
Roosevelt, and Senator Harrison’s 
statement is the first indication of 
the President’s attitude. 


Revenues Rising 


While taxes for next year were 
under discussion, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue made public its final 
official report on tax collections 
in the fiscal year which closed 


June 30. 


052,399,970 in internal revenue over 
the previous fiscal year. 


an increase of $70,233,935. Miscel- 
Janeous internal revenue taxes, 
mainly the cigarette, gasoline, liq- 
uor, and bank check tax, brought 
in $1,483,790,969, an increase of 
$610,743,148. Processing taxes for 
the AAA program added another 
6371,422,885, all- of it representing a 
gain, 


The Battle of Wits 


With Smugglers 


How Federal Agents Got a Les- 


son in Mechanics 


Smugglers of Swiss watch move- 
ments into the United States pro- 
vided Uncle. Sam’s customs agents 
with an opportunity to learn all about 
automobiles recently. 

Smuggling of these small watch 
movements is a problem that has 
taxed the ingenuity of the officials be- 
cause of the ease with which they 
can be concealed. Heretofore the 
watch movements have been hidden 
in everything from bales of rabbit 
skins to specially made belts worn by 
the smugglers. 

Recently agents were informed of 
an attempt to smuggle in a shipment 
valued at $15,000. Accurate descrip- 
tions of the would-be smugglers and 
their automobile were obtained. The 
car arrived and a thorough search was 
made. The customs men _ poked 
through pistons, gas tanks, spare 


tires and everything that makes an 
automobile go. There was no trace of 
the watches. 


Suddenly one of the agents had a 
bright idea. He began to dismantle 
the running boards. From hidden | 


compartments hundreds of watch | 


movements started raining down. 


With the detection and conviction, 
of smugglers of watch movements on’ 
the Attlantic seaboard has come a 
spurt in efforts to run the movements 
through from Canada. The running- | 
board episode occurred in one of the 
seizures made along the northern | 
border. 


66 A SHIP is the nearest thing to a 
dream that the hands of man 
have made.” 

Few people, ashore or afloat, 
would subscribe more heartily to 
that poetic sentiment than the 
President of the United States. And 
for that reason the tragic horror 
that turned one of the most luxu- 
rious passenger boats of the day into 
the flaming coffin, hung heavy over 
the Summer White House. If the 
President has his way, the investi- 
gation of the burning of the “Morro 
Castle” will have a sequel in better 
laws for safer travel. 

But the smoke that still rose from 
the smouldering hulk on the New 
Jersey beach was not all that 


clouded the skies of this Presiden- | 
tial week. For two hours the crew 
_ of the yacht “Nourmahal,” anchored 


in proud impatience off a humble 
Poughkeepsie dock, waited in the 
driving rain while the President 
sought word whether the bloodshed 
and riot in Rhode Island was strike 
or war—whether situation 
would confer upon him doubtful 
honor of Commander-in-Chief of 
combatant forces in Peace. Word 


| came, at last, that the situation was 


in hand and he began the voyage 

toward happier scenes—trim yachts, 

pennons, the sea a pleasure ground. 


OCEAN TRAGEDY 


THE week had begun quietly, a 

visit again to the church of St. 
James in Hyde Park and then a 
birthday party at Val-Kil for his 
personal secretary,-Miss Marguerite 


_ LeHand, who is as much a part of 
' the Roosevelt retinue as the faithful 
Howe-MclIntyre-Early 


triumvirate. 
Later there were visits to old neigh- 


| bors and friends, while the baseball 
* The report showed a gain of $1,- — 


team, made up of the correspond- 


| ents which had won with his coach- 
The in- | 
come tax brought in $817,025,339, | 


ing the previous Sunday, went 
down to defeat at the hands of 
their rivals at Pawling. 


JOHNSON FLIES IN 


MonpDay an army amphibian 

plane dropped to the Hudson, 
and General Johnson and his sec- 
retary and assistant, “Robbie” (Miss 


Francis Robinson) alighted. Leav-: 


ing his partner, the General hur- 
ried to Hyde Park, arriving in time 
to join the family at dinner. Long 
into the night the President and 
the General conferred. If there 
were explosions ‘such as have fol- 
lowed most of such parleys recently 
they were muffled by the polite sur- 
roundings. The next day the Gen- 
eral left, and with his companion 
swept off into the skies without be- 


ing interviewed. But the comment | 


was “satisfactory.” 


THE NEWS FROM MAINE 


(TUESDAY was election day, and 

as Maine’s stalwart Pine Tree 
of Republicanism tottered, the chips 
falling pleasurably into Democratic 
ballot boxes, the President watched 
with the next most interested mem- 
ber of his official family, genial Jim 
Farley. The Postmaster Gentral — 
or perhaps metter, the Chairman of 
the Democratic National Commit- 
tee—was on his first visit to the 
Summer White House since July. 
He departed as happy as might be 
expected. Meanwhile, though the 
President held to his rule against 
any overt act of sympathy or other- 
wise toward struggling candidates, 
“General Jim” sent off a telegram, 
signed by himself but with a com- 


forting Hyde Park date line, to 
| Maine’s Governor, 


Brann, whose 
re-election had provided such a 
store of roughage for his opponent. 

Governor Ely of Massachusetts 
was another guest, but he, too, was 
not allowed to talk officially of pol- 


| ities, even at luncheon; relief and 


public works was the announced 
theme. | 

When the correspondents crowded 
into the study the talk was mostly 


of the “Morro Castle” and the bank- | 


ly, the President decried 
orn. Forney | Secretary of War Dern and Major 


the use of wood and all inflammable 
“trimmings” aboard ship—any ship 
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—hoped that they would be forbid- 
den by law, praised the naval craft 
for their elimination of silly trim- 
mings and their comfort provided 
without frills. 

Some said the President showed 
more distress over the bank credit 
which refused to liquefy than he has 


| ever shown before. He did not blame 


the bankers, but the bank examin- 
ers. There was no talk of “the 
strike of capital” but of applying a 
“rule of reason” to loans and mak- 
ing such transaction possible for the 
banker without the criticism of the 
State. 
2 


REBUILDING THE NRA 
HEN were revealed the first de- 


tails of the reconstruction of the 
NRA, of its proposed division like 


- all Gaul and the United States Gov- 


ernment, into three parts, execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial, with a 
brand new wing of the Department 
of Justice to take care of enforce- 
ment, lack of which has done so 
much to undermine the prestige of 
the Blue Eagle. 

Other visitors were Jesse Jones, 
head of the RFC and a banker with 
sympathy for bankers, John Fahey, 
head of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, to report bank failures 


_ at their lowest ebb in our history, 
_ most of their deposits now insured 


by the Government. Donald Rich- 
berg called, without acclaim, to re- 
port, it was said, as head of the 
Emergency Council. 

IN RHODE ISLAND 


[* WAS THURSDAY that the sit- 
uation in Rhode Island Jooked 
blackest. The Governor was ready, 
it was reported, to call in the United 
States Army. He talked by tele- 
phone with the President, learned 
that all possible aid would be prof- 
fered if necessary, but not until 
Army experts looked over the scene 
and reported. Meanwhile the State 
Legislature would deliberate. 


Two Senators came to Hyde Park | 


to discuss less harassing topics. 
Pat Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, 
chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, emerged smiling from 
conference, and predicted no new 
tax measure for the next Congress 


and an improvement in conditions 
that might cut expenditures to some. 


extent. 

His colleague from Utah, Senator 
King, wasn’t quite as satisfied. An 
ardent silverite, he demanded more 
purchases of silver, a revival of the 
civil works program to replace di- 
rect grants, and a liberalizing of 


RFC loans. 


Big Business also had a hearing, 
but departed without comment. The 
chairman of the Board of Westing- 
house Electric, Andrew Robinson, 
came and went and said nothing 
about it. 

x** tk 
ABOARD THE ‘NOURMAHAL’ 
N FRIDAY it was a question 
whether the President would 
watch a yacht race or a war. Both 
events were scheduled for near-by 
territory; while the Four Hundred 
were motoring or sailing toward 
Newport, the Several Thousand were 
hurling bricks and smashing heads 
and windows in near-by Woon- 
socket and Saylesville. 

In Poughkeepsie, Vincent Astor's 
“Nourmahal” was ready to receive 
its guest of honor. Kermit Roose- 
velt, most cousinly of the “other” 
Roosevelts, was on board. So was 
Judge Kernochan, old friend, ad- 


_ visor and piscatorial companion, 
_ and the two other yachting com- 
_ rades of the previous party, George 
St. George and William Rhinelande 


Stewart. ‘“Sisties” and “Buzzie” 
Dall, promised a visit to the big 
boat, were restlessly anxious to get 
going. 

But for two hours, the President, 


in close touch with the strike situ- 
_ ation, waited for word which would 


decide his course. He had already 
arranged for a council of war with 


General Fox Conner, who were at 
the scene of action. At last it came. 
The situation looked better; he 
would meet his men of war at lew- 
port. So, it was anchors aweigh, 
for a moment, at least. Bundling 
the children into the car with his 
mother, he started for the dock. 
First to greet the President as he 
walked through the rain from the 
automobile, was “Rabbit,” Vincent 
Astor’s dachshund, which undulated 
down the ramp to meet his old 
friend. On deck was Skipper Astor 


_ and his party and when the grand- 
| children had made their tour of in- 
_ vestigation and reported all ship- 
_ Shape, everybody posed for pictures 


at the rail. The “Nourmahal,” once 
more the floating White House, 
pulled out into the Hudson. 


OFF TO THE YACHT RACES 


-KARLY SATURDAY she was off 

Newport and the President was 
ready for the conference which 
would decide whether it would be a 
week-end of work or play. By ten- 
thirty, General Conner and Secre- 
tary Dern had reported all quiet on 
the textile front—or at least, quiet 
enough—and the “Nourmahal,” a 
grandstand instead of a GHQ, 
pointed her nose toward “nite 
water. 


H. R. BAUKHAGE. 
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| total 


More Than Four Times as. 


Many Apply as There Are 


Houses—No Award Made) 
_ line, for $9.25. 


If the Wife Says ‘No’ 


OMPETITION 


for subsistence 
homesteads is growing, with a 
of 22,000 applications for 
homesteads now on file with the 
Division of Subsistence Homeste ids 

There are more than four appli- 
cants for each of the 5,000 smali 
farm houses planned or under con- 
struction on 40 announced projects. 


The applications are in addition to. 


more than 300,000 inquiries which 
have been received from _ persons 
wishing to buy homesteads. . 

A total of 463 subsistence homec- 
stead houses are completed or un- 
der construction, and 117 home- 
steaders are occupying their home- 
Ssteads, Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes has announced. A total of 70 
completed houses now are occu- 
pied by homesteaders and 47 fami- 
lies are temporarily occupying barns 
and other outbuildings while they 
finish the dwelling houses. 

Selection of Homesteaders 

Selection of families for the proj- 
ects, says the Division, is being di- 
rected by a committee of Division 
officials. A tentative selection has 
been made of homesteaders for 13 
projects, comprising 1,800 home- 
steads. 

The projects for which selections 
are complete are Jocated as follo~s: 
Reedsville and Elkins, W. Va.; 
Crossville, Tenn.; Greensburg, Pa.; 
Hattiesburg, Meridian, and Mc- 
Comb, Miss.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Three Rivers, and Houston, Tex.; 


_ Youngstown, Ohio; Granger, Iowa, 


and Austin, Minn. 
Four projects have been under- 
taken for the purpose of restoring 


The men chosen 
projects have been 


to Self-support. 
for these 


stranded in mining camps and rural | 


communities, because of the aban- 
donment of the industries in which 
they once worked. Another project 
of this type is located at West 
Frankfort, II). 


Qualifications of Applicants 
The remaining 35 projects which 


have been announced are for the | 


families of part-time or seasonal 
workers in the low wage class. It 
is expected that residents of these 
homsteads will be chiefly employes 
of industries near their homesteads. 

Cash income is specified by the 


BEFORE Sept. 21 a bus ticket be- 
tween New York and Chicago 
can be bought, over at least one 


After Sept. 21 the trip will cost 
$15.75, and not a penny less. 

Under an order issued Sept. 12, 
NRA takes control of prices to be 
charged by bus lines running over 
18 routes between Chicago, Detroit, 
Toledo, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington. 

Thus NRA becomes a regulator of 
one phase of the Nation’s trans- 
portation system, just as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission de- 
cides what rates railroads may 
charge for passenger fares. 


At the same time, NRA is study- 
ing a change in the air transport 
code which would stop all free rides 
on the Nation’s airways. A hear- 
ing will be held Sept. 25, at which 
this plan, along with several other 
proposed amendments, will be con- 
sidered. 

The list of bus fares includes 
round-trip tickets on a few routes. 
The minimum rates are designed to 


stop “cut-throat” competition 
among bus operators. 


Officials on the selection committee 
as the first, although not the most 
important, consideration in select- 
ing homesteakers. Preliminary re- 
comendations on several projects 
favor applicants with annual earn- 
ings of from $15 to $30 a week. 
Attitudes of the wives of ap- 
plicants. toward the projects are al- 
ways considered in choosing home- 
steaders. Unless the wife of an ap- 
plicant demonstrates that she is 
convinced of the advantages of the 
plan, the application of her husband 


is likely to be rejected. 


Other. qualifications for appli- 


_cants include an age limitation of 
miners and other destitute workers 


between 21 and 45 years, good 
health of both man and wife, and 
United States citizenship. It is 
necessary to set an upper age limit, 


_ explains the Division, because of the 


long amortization period (usually 20 
years) which homesteaders have to 
pay for their loans. 


Los Angeles has shown more in- 


terest subsistence homesteads 


than any other city; 2,000 applica- 
tions have been filed and 30,000 in- 


_ quiries answered at the Los Angeles 


office. This project has 140 home- 
steads. 

A local citizen’s committee at each 
homesteads project does the prin- 
cipal work of selecting homesteaders. 


Some of the one-way fares are: 
New York and Washington (now 
$3.75) $5; Chicago and Pittsburgh, 
$9.10; Cleveland and New York, 
$10.10; Chicago and Detroit or To- 
ledo, $4.50; Chicago and Philadel- 
phia, $14.30. Unless otherwise 
specified, round-trip fares are to be 
180 per cent of the one-way ticket. 


Protests against these rates were 
filed by the Nevin Atlantic Lines, 
Nevin Transit, Inc., and Nevin 
Western Lines, Inc. Administrator 
Hugh S. Johnson denied the ap- 
peals. 

Hardly had NRA announced the 
new minimum rates when a western 
bus line cut its fares to some mid- 
western points. The Washington- 
Kansas City fare, for instance, was 
reduced from $19.35 to $17.50 by 
this line. 


Scarcity of Wild Duck; 


Hunting Is Restricted 


American sportsmen who go duck 


hunting will have to curtail their! 


skill. 
The reason, the 1934 drought elim- 


inated 100,000 square miles of the wild 


cucks’ breeding areas, leaving ponds 
and lakes dried where formerly these 
birds could rest and feed. Everywhere 
else there is underpopulation of the 
waterfowl, and last year more were 
killed than produced. 

The crisis: An astounding shortage 
of all waterfowl, with fewer of them 


now than ever before in history. 


The result: Government is taking 
conservation steps and getting coop- 
eration of State and other officials. 
Adequate enforcement of hunting 
regulations is being urged. Land is 


being acquired rapidly in various sec- 
‘tions for restoration of marsh and 


water areas for future resting, feed- 


ing a point of fatigue which ene' 
dangers his passengers? In Eue 
repe there is a steady tendency to 
increase the number of hours; but 
the Department of Commerce has 
decided that around 83 hours a 
month, or 1,000 hours a year, shal 
be the maximum in the United 
States. | 


In announcing this decision, Eu- 
gene L. Vidal, Director of Air Come 
merce, said that a pilot may fly 
100 hours a month but not for more 
than four months in succession. To 
make assurance doubly sure, the 
pilots are to be examined every 
three months by an Airline Pilot 
Medical Examiner to check up on 
their fitness. Heretofore they have 
been examined every six months. 

Operators of air lines had asked a 
greater total of flying hours, pilots 
a smaller number. Former regula- 
tions allowed 110 hours a month, 


ing and breeding grounds. 


Guiles Davenport's 


HIGH PRIEST OF WAR 


Enthusiastically endorsed 
by members of the Senate 
Committee on the Muni- 
tions Industry. 


SEN. CLARK, Mo.: “It will prove helpful | 
in the important hearings of the Senate 
Committee 


SEN. POPE, Idaho: “I am reading the 
book uith great interest.” 


SEN. BONE, Wash.: “What Mr. 
|Davenport has to say should prove bighly 
significant,” 

Fourth Printing 


$3.00 


From Your Bookseller. or Write 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. 
| 126 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


THE “NEW DEAL” 


or any of the present recovery acts will not bring us out of this 
depression. The only way out is proven not only by the application 
of common sense but also scientifically in a booklet entitled 


“COLLECTIVE SPENDING” 
published by 
BYRON E. FAILING, Fulton, N. Y. 
Price—One Dollar—Post paid 


YOU CAN 


MODERNIZE WITH 
AMERICAN 


RADIATOR 


NO DOWN PAYMENT « NO MORTGAGE 


LOWEST RATES « UP TO 3 YEARS TO PAY 


THROUGH THE HEATING & PLUMBING FINANCE CORP. 
Authorized by the FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


O red tape! You don’t have to pay 

even one cent down! Your own 
Heating Contractor can make the com- 
plete installation of American Radiator 
Heating at today’s low prices. And you can 
pay in convenient monthly 


' payments over a period as 
long as three years. 

Here’s your opportunity 

to get the kind of modern 

heating* you’ve always 

wanted. You can have it 

installed right now before 
F cold weather reminds you of 


Send the coupon for a copy of the Mod- 
ernization Budget Book, which tells you 
everything you need to know about mod. 
ernizing your entire home, and gives 
complete details about the finance plan. 


Division of 


the need for better heating. 


You can deal direct with 
any good Heating Con- 
tractor without going 
through any intermediary. 


* If you are interested in automatic heat- 
ing with oil, gas or coal we have special 
boilers designed for this purpose. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 


4th & Channing Sts., N. E., Washington 


FREE! New budge 
book tells aj] you nee 

to know about moderni- 
zation. Write for it today 
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High Spots 
Of a Week 


THE SHIP DISASTER, 
HUEY LONG, AND 
THE STRIKE 


News which arouses the emotions 
has been dominant in the events 
which were subjects of spirited edi- 
torials during the week. “Wild Ani- 
mals at Sea,” a phrase employed by 
the Jersey City Journal to describe 
some members of the crew of the 
burned Morro Castle, colored the 
comments of the papers of the whole 
country in the study of this catas- 
trophe. 

It was observed by the press that 
the public was hungry for stories 
about the responsibility for the 
wreck, while, besides eagerly read- 
ing printed columns of the mate- 
rial, the public, stirred by evidence 
of abnormal conditions, gathered 
about the radio instruments of the 
country to hear the testimony hot 
from the witness stand. 


“OUR DICTATOR’ 


“Our denragogue dictator” is the 
description given of the “boss” of 
' New Orleans by the Times-Pica- 
yune, of that city, while other pa- 
pers shared its emotional attitude 
toward the man whom it also calls 
the “big shot”. Like the Morro 
Castle incidents, the Louisiana 
events putting Senator Long into 
complete control were watched by 
the whole country. ; 
Observing the complete State con- 
trol gained by Senator Huey Long, 
which has amazed the country, the 
Richmond News Leader is one of 
numberless papers which have 
talked about the Gulf Coast states- 
man, and the News Leader voices 
its opinion of the conditions estab- 
lished: 
“‘T deem no government safe,’ 
said Thomas Jefferson, in 1803, 
‘which is under the vassalage of any 
self-constituted authorities.’ 
“In that language is one, though 
only one, of the indictments that 
R may be drawn against Huey Long 
his victory in Louisiana. 


A ‘VASSAL’ STATE 


“His authority is of his own asser- 
tion, but the vassalage of the Peli- 
can State is undeniable. At this 
moment in American history, his 
temper precisely accords with that 
of many reckless people. They con- 
done his methods because they share 
his ideals. Within his State, he is 
today as much a dictator as Hitler 
is in Germany, and for much the 
same reason—that he has addressed 
his appeal to the elemental passions 
of the mob-mind. 


STRIKE VIOLENCE 


Besides the irregularities of the 
sea and the distress in politics, the 
nation has been treated to examples 
of supreme violence on the part of 
sympathizers with one of the most 
Bi: devastating strikes that the coun- 
try has ever had. East and West 


Coast and the center of the country — 


have read bubbling editorials on 

the shame of the strike. In Califor- 

nia, the demand of the union leader 

| that all mills be closed preliminary 

. to mediation of the strike is met by 

= the demand of the San Jose Mer- 

cury-Herald that the parties direct- 

ly concerned should not; in their ef- 

forts to use force in the affair, for- 

get that there is a third party — 
the public. 


“WET’ MAINE 


The whole East of the country, 
and many parts of the West, where 
Maine has been held up as a great 
pioneer and leader in the ancient 
prohibition cause, has been moved 
to amazement by the repeal of con- 
stitutional dry laws in that State, 
in the election in which Maine also 
attracted national attenion by its 
re-election of a Democratic. gover- 
nor and its scant majority for a 
Republican Senator. 
f The liquor law of the Down East 
State has been looked upon as one 
of the surest fixtures in American 
life, and its repeal shocks the dry 
forces of the country. 


MUNITIONS INQUIRY 


One of the national sensations 
has been the emphatic discussion 
of the attempt to limit the scope of 
the investigation of armament con- 
trol. The Wall Sreet Journal de- 
clares: 

“Secretary Hull has again proved 
his stature as a statesman by de- 
clining to heed the protests of for- 
eign governments against publicity 
for the evidence being taken by a 
Senate committee on the arms in- 
dustry. On the contrary, he allows 

it to be known that the State De- 

+: partment prefers to see the inquiry 
continued and completed, 

“Members of the committee may 

well credit themselves with having 

stated something.’ Witness, for ex- 

ample, the decision of the British 


: | Labor Party to press for a ‘full in- 
Kg puiry’ when Parliament reassem- 
j bles, the reported intention of sev- 


eral Liberal members to do the same 
thing, and expectation in Geneva 
that the disarmament commission 
of the League of Nations will be im- 
pelled to take the matter up in Oc- 
tober,” 


eo 


| ISSUE OF THE DAY 


: Cartoonist Duffy in the Baltimore Sun 


OF INDUSTRY'S 


VIRGINIA PAPER FEARS LOSS © 


RIGHTS TO NRA 


Threat to Branch of Clothing Trade Declared to Show 
Surrender of Power to a Bureau 


Possible surrender of industry’s 
rights to a central bureau in Wash- 
ington is seen by The Lynchbue 

(Va.) News in administration of N 

codes. The Lynchburg News is pub- 

lished by Senator Carter Glass 

(Dem.), of Virginia. Its editorial 

discussing Federal regulation of busi- 

ness follows: 

The NRA code for the suit and 
coat business divided the country 
into two areas—the eastern and the 
western. New England and the States 
of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and Maryland com- 
posed the eastern district, while the 
rest of the country, including Vir- 
ginia and the South, were assigned 
to the “western” district. 

Because of the difference in condi- 
tions, especially because the industry 
was an infant one outside of New 
England and the large centers of pop- 
ulation in the Eastern States, the 
“western” district was allowed certain 
advantages as to wages paid to labor, 

In that district a lower wage 
scale was permitted and appren- 
tice cutters at $22 a week were 
permitted for six months, a conces- 
sion not allowed in the eastern dis- 
trict. Grant of this latter advantage 


that it was necessary in the area 
where the industry was newer to 
train inexperienced labor to.the point 


jof efficiency where higher wages 


would be justified. 
STATE IN NEW CODE AREA 


With the promulgation of this code, 
small suit and coat industries were 
established in several places in the 
“western area.” The differential in 
favor of that section made the busi- 
ness appear profitable, whereas he- 
fore it had not flourished, Norfolk 
furnishing an example. 

Now Virginia has been transferred 

from the western to the eastern area. 
Although some modifications of the 
code were ordered, the change does 
not operate to the benefit of the new 
industry in Virginia, and there is 
doubt that it can continue in exist- 
ence under the new order. 
“Some of those who have invested 
their money here,” say The Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot, “relying on the larger 
differentials obtaining before Vir- 
ginia’s transfer to the eastern area, 
believe that the transfer has dealt 
the young Virginia industry a fatal 
blow and that the transfer was not 
justified.” 


REASON OF CHANGE DARK 


The Virginian-Pilot thinks the point 
is worthy the attention “of our indus- 
trial agencies as well as of our Repre- 
sentatives at Washington.” 

It confesses lack of understanding 
of the reasons for the transfer. It 
knows of no change in conditions in 
Virginia that would justify withdrawal 
of the advantages so lately regarded 
as necessary and the existence of 
which fostered the growth of the in- 
dustry. It all has the appearance, it 
comments acidly, “of an arbitrary al- 
teration of the rules in the middle of 
the game—a proceeding that cannot 
be reconciled with fair business pro- 
cedure or good sportsmanship.” 

The (Lynchburg) News has no 
better source of information than that 


> 


possessed by The Virginian-Pilot, pub- 


was based, presumably, on the fact) 


> 


lished in a city where a new industry 
was born as result of the establish- 
ment of the code and is now threat- 
tened with death in infancy. 

It may all be a plot of the suit and 
coat industry of the East to wipe out 
this newly established competition. 
The Federal agency responsible for the 
transfer of Virginia to the eastern 
district may, on the other hand, have 
been convinced, rather than in- 
fluenced, by the older establishments 
in that district. It may have dis- 
covered that it made an error in the 
first place; it may have acted arbi- 
trarily, as bureaus sometimes do; it 
may have been “reached” in some 
insidious way. 


POWERS OF BUREAUCRACY 

The interesting point, however, is 
that a decision by a bureau chief, or 
chieftains, created a new industry in 
Virginia—and elsewhere in the west- 
ern area—and a decision by a bureau 
chief, or chieftains, now threatens to 
destroy that industry, Bureaucracy 
giveth; bureacracy taketh away. 
Blegsed be the name of bureaucracy. 
. Whether the bureau was right or 
wrong in giving certain advantages to 
Virginia because of disadvantageous 
conditions for the industry and 
whether it was right or wrong in alter- 
ing the provisions of the code that 
gave those advantages is of minor im- 
portance, except to Norfolk and other 
cities where the new industry has been 
established, and even to them in com- 
parison with the thought stirred by 
the whole affair. 


DANGER OF SUCH CONTROL 

The real significance of it is not 
that a few men who had been led by 
the code provisions to invest their 
capital may now lose that capital, but 
that the condition against which bitter 
complaint is now being made is a 
condition that will arise frequently, 
even become static, under Federal 
control of industry to the extent as- 
sumed during the last few months, 


EFFECT ON ALL INDUSTRY 


If a bureau at Washington can make 
and destroy one industry, it can make 
and destroy another. If those who 
have invested in the suit and coat 
industry can be used as pawns “by a 
Washington bureau, others can be so 
used. 

If one industry is absolutely de- 
pendent upon a Washington bureau’s 
vagaries, other industries are depend- 


jdent in the same way. If men who 


invest capital must succeed or fail ac- 
cording to the day’s opinion of a few 
bureaucrats at Washington, there are 
opened up possibilities that appall. 

Yet how are we to have Federal 
making and administration of innu- 
merable codes without giving the ad- 
ministrator this power? How are we 
to have planned economy, even on a 
small scale, without delivering indus- 
try and industrialists, capital and cap- 
italists, labor and laborers, bound 
hand and foot to a centralized bureau? 

Even if that power is not grossly 
abused—and abused to some extent it 
is certain to be so long as humanity 
remains imperfect—it is a power no 
man or set of men should have. It is 
a power the American people have 
never contemplated surrendering to 
any bureau of any government, 


r¢ 
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Sea ‘Luxury 
And Tragedy 


IS SAFETY SACRIFICED 
TO PLEASURE ON 
OCEAN LINERS? 


Mystery in the burning of the Ward 
liner “Morro Castle,” with its record 
of apparent helplessness on the part 
of both passengers and crew, produces 
emphatic public demand by the press 
for such improvements in protection 
that major disasters at sea would be 
eliminated for the future. 

Magnificence in appointments 
among such craft, brought to a high 
degree of perfection in the Morro 


-|Castle, is ranked as a contributing 


feature of the death trap produced. 
Greater intelligence in the handling 
of the emergency by the crew is called 
a necessity. Courage and resource- 
fulness are found lacking, and it is 
declared that better building work 
should be done, with special demand 
for the same effort toward fireproof 
construction as in land structures. 


FIRE DRILLS 


Fire drills are proclaimed as neces- 
sary to the safety of all craft carry- 
ing passengers, with equal responsi- 
bilities attaching to both the men who 
handle the boat and those who are 
traveling as patrons of the lines. 


New safety rules are predicted as 
a result of the disaster, and it is de- 
clared to be up to both the owners 
of the vessel and the Government in- 
spectors to prevent such catastrophes. 

In the comment that has been pub- 
lished on the destruction by fire of 
the liner, it is assumed by the public 
that, despite all disasters, sea travel is 
safer than any other form of trans- 
portation. 


PERILS OF LUXURY 


One point that has been stressed 
in the discussion is represented by the 
query, “Why should luxury be required 
on a passenger ship, if luxury con- 
tributes to greater danger?” 

The New York Times comments: 

“Protests are even heard against the 
lavish use of ornamental woodwork 
and against inflammable hangings. 
Mr. George G. Sharp, gn authority on 
naval architecture, questions 
modern luxury, apart from its/da 
serves its purpose—whether the relax- 
ation that we associate with a sea voy- 
age has any relation whatever to Louis 
XIV furniture.” 

Other matters which come within 
the class of those things which may 
be done before a ship starts on its 
career of service to the’public are the 
proper placing of lifeboats, with the 
query by the Jersey City Journal, 
“Should regulations provide that ships 
carry more than enough lifeboat 
space, just in case of emergencies?” 


FIREPROOFING SHIPS 


Fireproof construction becomes a 
matter of debate, ag in other disasters 
on land. The need of such. improve- 
ment arouses several newspapers, with 
the comment from the Adrian (Mich.) 
Telegram, emphasizing the features in 
this statement: | 

“The only conclusion that can be 
drawn for the avoidance of such dis- 
asters in the future is that ships 
should be made more thoroughly fire- 
proof. Their structures are already 
so, and they remain intact even after 
the most destructive fires. But even 
in the best ships, like the “Morro 
Castle,” apparently there is a great 
deal of combustible material —furn- 
ishings, woodwork and other things 
that add to comfort and beauty, but 
which may burn like the fuel in a 
furnace. 

“If the ship had been as fireproof 
in all its equipment as.a Pullman car, 
it is clear that such a fire could not 
have occurred. Is there any reason 
why a ship should not be so made? 
Aside from bedclothing and the up- 
holstering of chairs, there is little that 
could not be made of metal. It would 
not be so pleasing to the eye, but it 
would be insurance on the lives of all 
on board. 

“Of course the dangers from a ship’s 
cargo can never be eliminated, but 
a cargo fire starts in the hold and can 
be confined there; many a ship has 
come into port with fire in some com- 
partment of its hold. But fire in the 
Ship’s superstructure is vastly more 
difficult to combat.” 


HUMANITY’S STRUGGLE 


One phase of the struggle against 
the things that sometimes overcome 
humanity is presented by the Knox- 
ville Sentinel in the discussion: 

“The story of this horrifying dis- 
aster at sea is but one more proof, in 
lists beyond all counting, of man’s 
utter weakness in comparison with 
the forces that he continually defies. 
Lord of creation, man is a being ut- 
terly without defense except for that 
he provides for himself. , 

“Against heat and cold, fire and 
the rage of lower animals, and all the 
cunning cruelties by which Nature 
tries to get the best of him, or to de- 
molish him entirely, he has only his 
own wits and his own skill. 

“The wonder is, not that we are 
now and then worsted by the im- 


ONCE YOU LEAD THAT HORSE TO WATER YOU 
CAN’T MAKE HIM STOP DRINKING 


measurably greater strength of » 
things that we defy, but. that we so 
constantly keep the balance of victory 
on our side,” 


Emphatic protests are made inal 


failure to enforce fire drills on ship- 
board, and against.any lack of atten- 
tion to those preliminary safeguards 
which would make it impossible in an 
emergency for either crew or pas- 
sengers to be at a loss to know what 
should be done as promptly and effici- 
ently as the mind can act. This is 
considered necessary to the mainte- 
nance of such elements of safety as 
have been achieved through decades 
of improvement. 

“It is an axiom,” says the Indian- 
apolis News, “that every such accident 
brings about revision of safety rules 
intended to forestall a recurrence from 
the same cause.” 

The Richmond News Leader, in gen- 
éral comments, refers to the provi- 
sions for adequate compensation on 
ship crews in the interest of careful 
guarding of passengers, and makes its 


unqualified protest against “dumb). 


crews.” 

The Omaha World-Herald wonders 
if there was “something in the nature 
cf the origin of the fire that gave the 
flames such overpowering headway,” 
and the Rochester Times-Union asks 
why “the boats left the vicinity of the 
burning ship.” 

“From the general scheme of events,” 
declares the New York Herald Tribune, 
“several questions emerge. Was the 
fire handled with promptness and 


energy in the early stages? Was there 


delay in sounding the general alarm 
and arousing passengers? Was there 
unnecessary delay in sending out the 
S O 8? After the crisis became ex- 
treme was there proper discipline and 
direction. in fighting the fire and 
launching the boats? All these ques- 


tions refer to the competence of the 
officers and crew in emergency.” 


Maine’s Vote: 
A New Deal 
Victory? 


SOME EDITORS HOLD 
FEDERAL SUBSIDIES 
DECIDED ISSUE 


_ “Who ever heard of anybody shoot- 
ing Santa Claus?” ask some Repub- 
lican newspapers, as they study the 
results of the Maine election, but the 
country, as asserted by 65 per cent of 
the editorial comments, accepts the 
election figures as showing that Maine 
gives a majority indorsement of the 
New Deal. 


Emphasis on large expenditures for 
relief and the possibility of power de- 
velopment in the Bay of Fundy is the 
answer of 35 per cent of the press to 
the election result. 


REPEAL OF DRY LAW 


Some Democratic and some Repub< 
lican editorials reject the old belief 
that the early election in Maine fore< 
cast November sentiment. Wide com« 
ment, however, reads New Deal into 
the election figures. The Richmond 
News Leader (Dem.) feels that repeal 
of State Constitutional prohibition in 
the pioneer dry State is more ime 
portant than the party alignments, 


POLITICAL ASPECT 


The Roanoke (Va.) World-Newg 
(Dem.) finds in the election “indica< 
tions of a Democratic trend fully a9 
Sweeping as that of 1932,” and the 
on (Ala.) News (Dem.) de- 
clares: 


“The campaign in Maine was an 
out-and-out fight for and against the 
Roosevelt administration. * * * Brann’s 
victory by a larger majority than 
ever before shows conclusively that 
Maine is not hostile to the New Deal.” 


PUBLIC FUNDS CATCH VOTES 


“Such mixed and contradictory re« 
sults of an election,” in the judgment 
of the Chicago Tribune (Rep.) will 
conflicting interpretations, 
among which one appears with un< 
deniable force. The Federal subsidies 
are vote catchers.” 


“Principles were vain in the sight of 
easy money,” says the New York Times 
(Dem.). “Many friends of Mr. Roose- 

“Encouragement for the spending 
policies of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion could scarcely be greater,” ac< 
cording to the New York Herald 
Tribune (Rep.). 


O WONDER executives re- 
sponsible for the profitable 
Operation of more than 5000 fleets 
have adopted and praised the 
POWER PROVER Motor Testing 
and Adjusting Service. It has been 
proved conclusively to them that 
this exclusive Cities Service feature 
frequently lowers gasolene and oil 
costs as much as 30%... decreases 
repairs... lengthens 


the interval between 
5 (A) overhauls . . . keeps 


vehicles on the road 


producing, instead ot idle in the 
shop for expersive overhauling. 
All this means lower delivery and 
trucking costs...less money spent 
for repairs, replacement and general 
maintenance. And it means MORE 
PROFIT on the balance sheet. 


The cost of the Service is only 
a fraction of YOUR saving 
This profit-producing, fuel-saving 


service is available to you for your 
company’s trucks and salesmen’s 
Cars at a trifling cost and includes 
these three distinct features—(1) 
an analysis of exhaust gases; (2) a 
comprehensive Testing and Adjuste 
ing Routine; (3) use of exclusive, 
patented Cities Service Tuning 
Tools and Precision Instruments, 
Mail the convenient coupon below 
for full information, No obligation, 


CITIES SERVICE OILS and GASOLENES : 


NOW. ... in refinery-sealed cans 


Two great oils... CITIES SERVICE MOTOR OIL 
and KOOLMOTOR OIL. One and five quart sizes. 
Your guarantee of o/l as fresh, clean and pure as 
the day it left the refinery. Also full measure of 
the correct grade. Ask for these great oils in cans. 


Name 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY @ 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 
Room 1727 60 Wall Street, New York 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part please 
tell me how, at trifling cost, I may cut my gasolene 
bills as much as 30% and lower maintenance costs. 


Address 
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OBSTACLE TO TEXTILE PEACE: UNIT BARGAINING 


With an offer of arbitration extended4¢ 
by one side and a Presidential board of 
inquiry in session in which both sides had 
confidence, it looked for a while as though 
the great textile strike might reach a set- 
tlement last week. 

But the offer of arbitration was de- 
clined; the Board of Inquiry reported 
deadlock; both sides reiterated their 
Stands; and the strike of some 300,000 
workers broke out into violence that 
threatened to require the intervention of 
the United States army. 


Francis J. Gorman—stocky Yorkshire- 
man, nauralized as an American citizen in 
1916—who believes in waging war through 
radio and press as well as on the picket 
line, announced at the week’s opening 
that his forces were ready to talk peace. 
But he wanted an armistice, with his 
forces in control of the battlefield; all 
mills were to close down, with his pickets 
guarding the property. 

In approved war-time fashion, the offer 
Was an ultimatum to expire Monday at 
6 P. M. It was subsequently extended 24 
hours, but expired without acceptance. 


Board of Inquiry Fails 


To Effect Arbitration 

The President’s Board of Inquiry, 
headed by Governor Winant, of New 
Hampshire, went into session on Monday 
morning, talking with George A. Sloan, 
chairman of the Cotton Textile Institute, 
and spokesman for the employers. Mr. 
Sloan, tall, suave, determined, took his 
stand on the impossibility of bargaining 
as an industry. 

So on the next day other cotton textile 
executives were called in. Silk and wool 


Operators Unwilling to Treat With 


Strikers as Single Group—Failure 
Of Arbitration Efforts 


week at the same weekly wage. 


the workers. 
The second, while carried out, is rela- 


Relations Board is handicapped, by a lack 
of governmental funds. It has not the 
equipment for dealing with complaints 
in so large an industry. 

The third provision led to a report, of 
which two parts have been published in 
summary form. The report, asserted Mr. 
Sloan, showed no basis for an increase 
in wage rates now. 

A rise in real wages was held to be de- 
pendent on an increase in the purchas- 
ing power of the country. 


Mr. Sloan’s Views 


On Federal Program 

Mr. Sloan stated that the union, repre- 
senting a minority of the industry's 
workers, then called a strike, refusing to 
abide by the results of the NRA’s eco- 
nomic study or to await relief through 
the machinery which the NRA provided. 
He pointed to collective bargaining as a 
means of settlement, not on an industry- 
wide basis but by conversations between 
individual employers and the spokesman 


textile manufacturers joined in conversa- 
tions the next day 
call. 

But the Board continued to sit and ar- 
gue with the employers only. On Wed- 
nesday evening all hope of arbitration had 
vanished. The 
Saying: | 

“We have been unable to secure an 
agreement from the group of manufac- 
turers on any basis for an arbitration or 
its equivalent.” 

William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, issued a state- 
ment, asserting that the strikers remained 


Teady to arbitrate. 


Operators’ Review 
Of Industrial Situation 


For the manutacturers, Mr. Sloan gave 
out the most complete presentation of 
their case that has yet been made. He 
pictured the situation as follows: 

An agreement between the two sides 
and Government agencies was signed on 
boy 2 last. This agreement provided 
or: 

1. Textile labor representation on three 
bodies having jurisdiction over code en- 
forcement. These bodies were the Labor 
Advisory Board of the NRA, the Cotton 
Textile Industrial Relations Board, and 
the industry’s Code Authority. 


2. Definition by the NRA of the Cotton 


Textile Industrial Relations Board’s pow- 
ers to handle complaints regarding col- 
lective bargaining, the stretch-out system 
and working conditions. 

3. An economic investigation by the 
NRA’s research and planning division to 
determine whether the 
feasibly grant labor’s claim to a 30-hour 


Mr. Gorman awaited’ 


Board reported failure, | 


for the majority of workers in each plant. 
NRA Administrator Johnson, on Sep- 
signed to control thought and opinion 
in charging the union with violating its 
agreement, declaring that the strike was 
“political” rather than for the improve- 
ment of economic conditions. 
| §$trike leaders, on the other hand, claim 
that they have been unable to obtain en- 
| forcement of the labor clauses in the 
|code because the body handling com- 


'plaints is dominated by the employers. | 


Workers are helples also to bring about 
changes in the code, this being a matter 
of agreement between employers and the 
, Government. 

| They maintain too that the NRA eco- 
/nomic studies give grounds for wage in- 
| creases in some parts of the industry. 
They charge the Administration with un- 
| fairness in withholding publication of de- 
| tailed figures and also of the third part 
| Of their study, that on wage differentials. 
This part of the investigation has been 
completed, officials admit, but its pub- 
lication is withheld because the workers 
violated their agreement by calling a 
strike before the report was ready for 
issuance. 

The strike leaders maintain that the 
manufacturers are the offenders against 
NRA’s authority, because they have con- 
trived to render ineffective the provisions 


| code. 


for collective bargaining contained in the. 
They contend that, in reaching an. 


tance are the economic facts, which have 


The first of thcse provisions has been|a way of making themselves heard in 
carried out, Mr. Sloan said, as desired by| the end. 


Consider a pound of print cloth selling 
at 33 cents. Under present conditions. 


tively ineffective because the Industrial /raw materials entering into it cost 20 


cents. Labor costs amount to 10 cents. 
This leaves 3 cents for mill salaries, in- 
surance, fuel, power, and taxes before any- 
thing is available for return on capital 
or for profit Actually. these items 
amount to 5'5 cents, leaving a deficit of 
2'2 cents to be made up out of capital. 


How Wage Rates . 


Affect Situation 

Wage rates for the industry are 30 per 
cent below the average for manufacturing 
rates in general. At the same time, cot- 
ton textile wage rates are 70 per cent 
higher than a year ago. 

How many hours a week would workers 
have to spend at their machines if the 
country bought as much cotton goods as 
it did on the average for the past 12 
years? The answer is 37.8 hours, work- 
ing on two shifts at the available spin- 
dles and with an allowance of 10 per 
cent for peak production. This would ap- 
pear to make a 30-hour week, as de- 
manded by the strikers, insufficient for 
meeting the country’s normal require- 
ments. 

But irrespective of these sober consid- 
erations, strike activities went ahead to 
the accompaniment of flying squadrons, 
mills transformed into fortresses, mob at- 
tacks repelled by police clubs, tear gas, 
and bayonets. Persons killed to date 
number 12. 


In South Carolina, the use of flying 
squadrons, was curbed to avoid bloodshed, 
Strike leaders explained. A state of in- 
surrection had been declared, and guards 
had been instructed to intercept their ac- 
tivities. 


But in Rhode Island, the union threw 
down the gauntlet to opposing forces. 


At Saylesville a mob of several thou- 
sand people battled with guardsmen pro- 
tecting 2,500 operators of a finishing plant 
“in their inalienable right to work.” Five 
persons were shot; 120 injured. On Sept. 
13, on the request of Rhode Island’s Gov- 
ernor, Theodore F. Green, the plant 
closed down. Five other plants in the 
State followed suit. ; 

At Woonsocket, a flying squadron at- 
tempted to close a rayon plant, which 
was operating under the chemical, not 
the textile, code. Combat between na- 
tional guardsmen and some 5,000 strike 
sympathizers spread through the city and 
extended to the looting of shops. The 
Governor protested to Mr. Gorman, na- 
tional strike leader, against union activi- 
ties outside the textile field, but drew 
only the reply that this plant had fought 
the union :for months. 


Governor Calls 


Special Session 


The Governor, in alarm, called a special 
session of the State Legislature, assert- 
ing that the State was faced with a Com- 
munist uprising. At the same time he dis- 
cussed with President Roosevelt possible 
aid of Federal forces. 

The Legislature gave him authority to 
close mills and voted $500,000 to increase 
the number of the State police to 1,000. 
It refused to support his appeal for Fed- 
eral aid. The State organization of the 
American Legion refused a request to 
serve aS emergency police in strike areas. 

Mr. Gorman issued a call to the union 


forces to avoid violence. He had previ- 


SPIRIT OF THE CONSTITUTION 
INVADED, SAYS MR. HOOVER 


Criticism of the policies of the Gov- 
ernment is continued by Herbert Hoover, 
former President, in an article published 
in the Sept. 15 issue of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 3 

The complete book—‘A Challenge to 
Liberty”"—has just been issued by Scrib- 
ner’s. 


Declaring that many of the Adminis- 
tration’s measures are “emulating parts 
of these other systems”’—Fascism, Social- 
ism, Communism—‘“with the hope of 
speeding recovery from the depression,” 
former President Hoover asserts, “regi- 
mentation invades the spirit if not the 
letter of the Constitution.” 


Mr. Hoover, without naming President 


| agreement, the industry’s code authority | Roosevelt or his Administration by name, 


‘should meet with a single agency chosen 


‘by the majority of all workers in the 
industry. 
So much for the contentions of both 


industry could | sides. 


Overshadowing them in basis impor- 


‘maintains that bureaucracy inevitably 


follows regimentation. 


“No one with a day's experience in gov- 
ernment,” he says, “fails to realize that 
in bureaucracies there are three implaca~ 
spirits—self-perpetuation, expansion 


and an incessant demand for more power. 

“These are human urges and are sup- 
ported by a conviction, sometimes justi- 
fied, that they know what is good for us. 
Nevertheless, these spirits are potent and 
possess a dictatorial complex.” 

As the American scene passes by with 
changing problems, Mr. Hoover believes 
the Constitution is capable of providing 
“machinery for maintaining” personal 
rights and liberties. 

Pointing out the part propaganda plays 
in a “managed opinion,” Mr, Hoover de- 
clared: 

“Bureaucracy has already developed a 
vast ramifying propaganda subtly de- 
tember 13, added his voice to Mr. Sloan’s 
* * * Bureaucracy’s instinctive defense to 
criticism is to color the information and 
news with its objective rather than pre- 
senting a cold analysis of results * * * 
critics are smeared by personal attacks. 

“All this,” Mr. Hoover asserts, “is the 
back door to repression of free thought 
and opinion.” 


ously called out hosiery workers who were 
not operating under union contracts. 
Now preparations were made for calling 
out employes of the carpet industry ‘and 
makers and dyers of rayon. 

Textile employers claimed that more 
plants were opening than were being 
closed, thanks to the protection of the 
authorities. On balance, however, taking 


in all industries affected, the ranks of 


the strikers appeared to be growing. 


Express liner, New York to England and. SEPT 
29th 
go as baggage. See your travel agent. French. , 
Oct. 6th, S. S. Paris; Oct. 13th, Lefevette. | 


F. H. Murphy—General Agent 
Tel, Met. 1440 


France. First, Tourist, Third. Your car cen, 


924 Fifteenth St. N. W. 


sound business—if one may select one’s public. 
Lincoln believes that there exists a definite fine car 
market — men and women of position and taste to 
whom quality, rather than cost, appeals. Thus the 
Lincoln has never been built to adhere to a set 
price. Rigid rules of construction are first estab- 
lished, and observed faithfully even in lean years. 
The price is then fixed. And Lincoln hews to that 
line, regardless of sales volume. This is a car which 
builds more closely to perfection each year. » « ¢ 
In the first six months of 1934, the ratio of 
Lincolns sold to all other cars in what is generally 


called the fine car field was the highest in history! 


e « e The fime ear trend is te the 


LINCOLN 


@ 1934, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co, 


cigarette thats MILDER 
the cigarette that 


».. just about every cigarette smoker knows 
that— but here are some other facts to keep in mind... 
For a cigarette to be milder and taste better it must be 
made of mild, ripe Turkish and home-grown tobaccos. 
We wish you could go into the factories and see 
Chesterfield made. The mild ripe tobacco is cut in 
long even threads—then packed into the cigarette so 
as to make Chesterfield draw right and burn evenly, 


A good cigarette can give you a lot of pleasure, and we 
would like for you to try Chesterfield. | 


TASTES BETTER 


hestertield 


i: 


| 
| | 
| Oo offer the public what it wants te 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
My 


Nye Committee Questions |. 
du Ponts; State Depart- | 
ment Secures Curb on 
Publicity 


Washingtonians may not be crowding 
the Senate munitions hearing room as 


Course Here ad and d Their 
Effect on Our 


Government 


| POLAN D'S ‘ULTIMATUM 
| nny as the suporters of the League 


they did for the Stock Exchange’ inves- 


tigation, but there are increasing evi- 
dences that the Nye Committee has) 
pretty much the world for an audience. ' 

As letter after letter has entered into) 
the testimony bearing the names of offi- 
cials of foreign governments, the State 


Department has been deluged with pro- | 


tests from far and near. But the Com- 


mittee carries on, adding to its already | 
bulging record the latest chapter on war. 


profits and sales methods. 


On the afternoon of September 11, the | 


news reporters took their places as usual 
in readiness for the reconvening of the 
hearing in the large and beautiful Senate 
Caucus room. The witnesses who were to 


continue their testimony—two officials of | 


the Curtiss-Wright Export Corporation, 


President J. S. Allard and C. W. Webster, 


appeared in the room. But 2 o’clock came 
and went, and no members of the exam-| 


ining committee appeared. A little after 
three, Chairman Nye rushed in carrying 
an over-flowing brief case, followed by 
the other members of the Committee. 
The reason for the lateness—a luncheon 
conference with Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull, who wanted to talk over the 
international complications of the Com- 
mittee’s revelations. 


Senator Nye’s Letter 


of Nations see a new day dawn- 
ing over Geneva with the entrance 
of Russia into the League, another 
cloud appears on the horizon. Pres- 
ent-day Poland, born of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty following the World 
War, and nurtured by the League 
of Nations in its wabbling days, be- 
fore the Assembly of the League on 
Sept. 13, delivered an ultimatum to 
the assembled delegates. Said the 
Polish Foreign Minister: 


special pet of France, whose i | 
mats have been working with un- 


common zeal to preserve the lines 
_ laid down in Europe by the war, 


and keep Germany properly under 
cover. 

In other words, the treaty is 
meant to do for eastern Europe 


' what the Locarno pacts of 1925 did 


“Pending the bringing into force | 


of a general uniform system for the 
protection of minorities, my gov- 


ernment finds itself compelled as | 


from today to refuse to collaborate 


with international organizations in © 


the supervision of the application 
by Poland of the system of minority 
protection.” 


“Minorities” is a problem which 
grew out of the World War. When 
the map of Europe was redrawn 
following the peace treaties, groups 
of people found their supervision 


transferred from one nation to an- | 
other. 


Secretary | 


German and Jewish minori- 
ties live in Poland. Other minority 


for western Europe, namely: recog- 
nize the existing boundaries and 
pledge the nations to aid.one an- 
other in case of untoward actions by | 
an enemy. 

Germany refused adherence on 
three main grounds. First, that mu- 
tual military assistance provided in- 
surmountable difficulties. Second, 
that Germany’s position in the cen- 
ter of heavily-armed powers would 
make her the battleground of Eu- 
rope. Third, that there is no “po- 


| litical need” for Russia and France 


to undertake special guarantees for 
the protection of one another right 
now. 

Observers hold that the German 
stand still keeps her definitely in 
the market for revision of her boun- 
daries when the opportunity pre- 
sents itself. Poland has not yet 
committed herself on the pact, but 


| 


tween the Treasury Department and An- 
drew W. Mellon, former Secretary of the 
Treasixy. 


The Treasury claims that Mr. Mellon 


should have paid $2,000,000 more in in- 


come tax on his 1931 income than he | 
actually did. Mr. Mellon replied in a pe- 
tition filed with the Board of Tax Ap- 


peals that he actually paid $140,000 more | 


than he should have. He wants a re-| 


fund, the Treasury wants an additional 
payment. 

In addition, the Government claims. 
that Mr. Mellon wilfully evaded this $2,-, 
000,000 tax and therefore is subject to’ 
a 50 = cent penalty tax or another 


$1,000 

The oe answered Mr. Mellon's 
petition September 15. 

Mr. Mellon reported his gross income , 
for 1931 as $10,890,485, net income as 
$1,927,116 and paid a tax of $647,559. The’ 


,Government claims that his actual in-| 


come was $15,951,568 and was therefore. 
understated by $5,061,082. 


Azencies 


progres During the Week of Emergency Agencies 
of Recovery Program 


Deposit Insurance 
Celebrated fMrst 


FDIC Fee 


Corporation, 


| 


birthday on Sept. 11 by sending a re- — 
port to President Roosevelt showing ap- 


"proximately 50,000,000 bank accounts 


are now insured in whole or in part | 


by the FDIC. 
Emergency’ Relief 


—Federal 
wt ERA Administration. Administra- 
tor Hopkins replies to critics of FERA 
policies. Grants for relief over $2,000,- 
000 made as follows: New Jersey, $4,- 
077,194; Michigan, $4,349,320; Texas, $4.- 
097,350; Missouri, $4,403,650; Massachu- 
setts, $4,253,000; Minnesota, $3,527,600; 
Georgia, $3,125,038; Oklahoma, $3,004,- 
800; Wisconsin, $2,931,990; Kansas, $2,- 
270,470; Indiana, $2,497,300; Alabama, 
$2,349,250. 


FSHC— Fete! Subsistence Home- 

steads Corporation. Reports 
total of 463 homestead houses com- 
pleted, under construction, or under 
contract. Fifty homes occupied by 
miners’ families at Reedsville commun- 
ity. 
ing their homesteads. 


(Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 
F SR poration. Decides to hold 


tinued also the decentralization of con- 
trol by setting up another regional of- 
fice, this one at Atlanta. 


NLRB tional Labor’ Relations 
Board.—Ruling on majority 
representation of labor in collective 


 bavgaining fought by Houde Engineer- 


zation 
division 


pliance. 


ing Company. Recommendation that 
its Blue Eagle be taken away. Case 
referred to Department of Justice for 
prosecution. 
NR AWNational Recovery Adminis- 
tration.—Preliminary reorgani- 

plans determined on with 
into three parts—legislative, 

executive and judicial—for the purpose 
respectively of determining policy, ad- 
ministering codes and enforcing com- 
Increasing attention to con- 


sgumers’ interests seen in relaxation of 


price-fixing policy. 


Total of 117 homesteaders occupy- | 


General code au- 
thority created for benefit of small in- 
dustries and others that may choose to 
come under it. 


PW A—Public Works Administration. 

—Completed working basis 
for partnership between New York 
City and Federal Government for 


_ municipal low-cost housing and slum 


hides off the market which are obtained | 


as a result of the removal of cattle 
in the drought area. Awards contracts 
as follows: 


clearance project. Announced $25,000,- 


000 is ready for release when city ac- | 


cepts PWA conditions. 


Dancing— Golf— Far famed 
Restaurants—A merican 
and European Pia n— 
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tion For a Refund N Large, sunny 
in SS There is a $3,000,000 disagreement be- comfo Robestth 
Londnet Busine = ALPHABETICAL GROUPS 


She-TRAYMORE 


TLANTIC 


WAKE A 


You men 
who know figures 
know that it’s not what 
you pay, but what you get, 
that counts. Consider, then, 
the excellence of The Drake 
on the lake, just north of the 
Loop — its magnificence of 
appointments — its famed, 
flawless service, and that 
all this is now yours for 
as little as $3.50 
a day. 


THE 


it is expected that she, too, will find Ss To 30 firms to supply 30,- —Reconstruction Finance Cor- 

| groups in Burope, now estimated to | no favor in the French-sponsored || Wha DRAKE 
Senator Nye on the subject of the for-| be- between 30 and 60 million, are: | proposal. {| sheer ; aan et ee ead of | ing the indebtedness of the irrigation : 
eign representations. It said in part: | Ukranians, Hungarians, and Poles. Have. Been Doing Pp y. and selling on the public market the HOTEL 
“We have been endeavoring to find the, Poland, like other powers, except eS Pees securities which cities and counties had CHICAGO 
truth in a mass of documents found in the| Russia, has bound herself by treaty |CERMANY’S TRADE BARRIER g the || HOLC thet, | thos 
files of munitions manufacturers. The and commitments to the League of ON SEPT. 24 a very nearly ait- = Wisconsin court had upheld the validity RFC has ‘a ao completed its oe | 
placing ot ‘oa material in the record! Nations to respect the rights of the tight trade barrier wiil drop ; : of the HOLC power to set up Federal | gram of buying preferred stock in R f N 1) t 1 y 0 U & 
| minorities within her borders. about Germany. Only under the Ship Construction Project Savings and Loan Associations. Con- | banks. | 
Pvantiation of ‘the statements found in| Warsaw has been trying to get most rigid of restrictions will the | A LOAN has been asked from the Con- -s : = 
these agents’ documents.” : the League to extend these minority Government permit goods to pass ~* struction Loan Fund to build five re- M ° ° | of PITTSBURGH'S 

On Sept. 14, another conference was! rights to all nations, including Rus- | t0 or from the country. On Sept. 11, | !rigerator ships at a cost of about $12,- | - ovies Come to Aid New Secretary Named 


held between the Committee, Secretary 
Hull and Secretary of Commerce Daniel 


sia. This has not been done. 
Therefore, Poland has decided to 


the “Schacht plan” was announced | 
by the Reich Ministry of Economics. 


, 000,000. The ships are planned by the 
| Atlantic-Pacific Transport Corporation 


} 


For Federal Power Body 


$MART SET 


Of the Newspapers 


which intends to operate them between 

| New York and San Francisco via Guaya- 

| quail, Ecuador, and eastbound, from San 

— and Los Angeles direct to New. 
or 


James Craig Peacock, Director of the 
| Shipping Board Bureau, Department of | 
‘ Commerce, has fixed Oct. 2 at 10 a. m. as 
the date of a hearing at the Bureau offices 
_in Washington on the application for the 


C. Roper, on the same subject. The lat- 

ter official pointed out that American 

business would be hurt by the revelations. 

As a consequence, the Committee has 

started to withhold some of the more sen- 
- egational documents. 

Meanwhile, the Nye Committee has 
been questioning members of America’s 
royal family of munition makers—the du 
Ponts of Delaware. Seated before the 


The Federal Power Commission has a. 
new secretary. He is Goodrich W. Line- | 
A New System of Preserving weaver of Norfolk, Va., a well known! 

P M newspaper man. He has been connected | 
rinted Matter on Films ‘with various papers in Newport News| 
'and Harrisonburg, Va., and comes to 
Washington from the Norfolk Ledger- 
Dispatch, with which he has been con-— 


It provides for virtual governmental 
control of what, where, and how 
much a German citizen may sell or 
buy abroad. 

The plan is designed to: Permit 
the reduction of German imports 
to a point permitted by German 
foreign exchange income; assure 


take drastic steps. Her action means | 
that henceforward minority groups 
in Poland will get only the protect- 
tion guaranteed them under Polish 
laws. 

Observers are filled with increas- 
ing gloom, for they see in this lat- | 
est Polish step a move away from | 


Movies have broken into the newspapers, 
and vice versa. A system of preserving 
newspaper records by making miniature 
prints of news sheets on film slides is re- | 


Senators during the hearings of the last 
few days have been tall gray-haired 
Irenee; spectacled aristocratic Pierre, 
chairman of the company’s board; quiet 
business-like Lammont, president, all 
brothers, and dapper Felix, a cousin. 


Geneva and toward Berlin. That is, | 


any decision against the policies laid 


down in the Versailles Treaty or by | 


the League of Nations is most surely 


a decision against the French thesis 


of maintaining what was laid down © 


imports that are absolutely neces- 
sary; and permit the wielding of 
Germany’s purchasing power as a 
political weapon. 


Thus comes the Reich’s proud an- | 


swer to economic hostility from 


“joan. 
x* 


| Trade Commissioner Renamed 


ported by the National Bureau of Stand-_| 
ards. 

After the film slides have been made, foot of film photographs 8 1/3 pages of | 
they may be projected to one and a half | newspaper at a cost of 10 cents a foot | 


to membership on the Federal Trade|@ device described as “simple, effective | prints. 


nected for several years. *‘ | 


output of city news in 30 minutes. One, 


Garland §, Ferguson was reappointed | times the size of the printed paper by for the first print and 6'2 cents for re-| 


|| the late Joseph 
Urban, the Conti- 


tinental Bar, the 
Halter and Hurdle 
Room, and famous 
dance orchestras 


Irenee and Lammont resemble one an- 
other very closely, and each smokes a 
curved-stem briar pipe. 

The questioning of the du Ponts first 
centered about profits. Senator Homer 
T Bone (Dem.), of W began the 
questioning. He disclosed that during tTie 
war years from 1914 to 1918 the E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. had done a busi- 


other nations because of her politi- 
cal policies. It is likewise her des- 
‘ perate answer to the problem of her 
grave dearth of foreign exchange 
to meet external obligations. 

Ten new control boards will be 
added to those already established 
in the Reich. within the past few 


_Commission by President Roosevelt, Sept., and inexpensive.” It consists of a small. When this novel “movie” is to be = , Mh a4 rit 

14. The White House received a radio | cabinet with a carrier for the film, an/ any desired page can be quickly located, | a 

| message from the President aboard the | illuminating lamp on top, and at the bot- | One-reason why the system has found fa- | 

Astor yacht “Nourmahal” confirming the tom a screen to receive the projected | vor in libraries where the projector has | 

reappointment. image. The so-called “safety film” is| been tried out. Another reason is that, 
x*rt used, no more inflammable than the news- | whereas a newspaper averaging 30 pages | 

Gold Hoarding Case 


paper itself. per issue requires 108 cubic feet for the | 
(Oven has a new gold hoarding 


at Versailles. And that can only | 
mean closer cooperation with the 
German policy of opposition to the 
status quo. 


REICH REJECTS A PACT 


One by one the newspaper sheets are} storage of a year’s issue, the film slides 
fed into a camera which is almost auto-| would take up only one-thire of a cubic 


ness Of $1,245,000,000. As a result of this, 
the company had paid dividends of 458 
per cent on the original par value of 
the stock over this period. 


ANOTHER jab at the status quo 


set up by the Versailles Treaty _ 


was given by Germany during the 
week. On Sept. 10, the Reich noti- 


months. These new boards are or- 
ganized for the [following groups of 
products: Lumber and timber, veg- 
etables and fruits, coal and salt, 


at Denver. 


before gold holdings became illegal. 


case docketed in the Federal court 
Frank M. Smith, a resident 
of Sinaloa, Mex., placed $5,000 in gold 
in a trust fund in a Denver bank long 
The 


matic, photographing an entire month's 


foot. 


< 


| HOTEL WILLIAM PEN 
A Tax Payment fied the Powers that it could not | mineral oils, chemicals, silk and | Government is now seeking to confiscate IND E X of this . Is 5 U E > NN 


Discussing a company report which re-| sign the proposed “Eastern | rayon, furs, paper, technical prod- the gold and to fine him $10,000. Yearly index pages 
. ferred to a tax of over $13,000,000 paid; carno”. This pact has been the ucts, and miscellaneous goods x~xk * 
the Government in 1916 as “excessive tax- S, . Agriculture Hettinger, Dr. A. J., an inside view of 
e Germans are rmitted to bu Sharpshooters at Treasury NRA, its fi d : 
ation,” Senator Bone asked: y NSTRUCTIONS in th f pDrought, could AAA have forescen crop of the 6065 1600 ROOMS - 1600 BATHS. 
“Do you think the tax was excessive | Without our knowledge,” replied Lammot not more than 10 marks’ ($4) worth in the use of sm conditions? .....-. 
in view of such dividends?” du Pont. of goods each month outside of the arms is being given by the Treasury "“Sreag he noe e12:4| Postal Service 
Irenee du Pont replied: “It was a re-| Ireneé du Pont connie that had not country. In order to buy more, Department to about 1,000 of its em- Gubstbeiin homesteads, location of Wanted: A court to hear plea of air- 
troactive tax. The munitions industry|the du Ponts made powder for the Allies’ they will be required to receive per- |ployees. The Treasury has its own pis- MAM 12:2 OO VLE 
was singled out and made to pay it./during the America today| mits from the control boards for Beverages President | SS 
I think it was unfair. It had e | wou € - oe ermany ne ‘ Life of bootlegger to be no longer a Story of th 's week...... iss ‘ 
out of shareholders’ pockets.” colony.” The members of the firm did for Billion in Farm Loans Ded Of 610 
But weren't you satisfied with your |Not protest at this point the characteriza-| bed SS OVERNMENT owns a billion dollars) Aviation Railroads —S 
earnings? the Senator continued. tion of their firm as “semi-official” by| DY the importer to the customs au- worth of farm mortgages. Farm) “Fliver planes," new cra at hand in weeny By the home, a new educa- P RT iia 
contracts with other countries. Of course; “It is not*‘semi-official’ in the sense The licenses will be granted in | announcement last week. He said that | Banking: Mone Credit “Sab ‘Ships: Shipbuilding: Seamen | 
we were satisfied with them. But was it | that Colonel House advised with Presi-| accordance with the policy of the | since the $2,200,000,000 program for re- | Between two fires. le banker’s dilemma.615: ol: ‘Morro Castle” investigation, story and _ | he GEM the Ocean 
fair for the Government to levy a retro-|dent Wilson,” explained Irenee, “but it; Reich to import only essentials, | financing farm mortgages was launched 4 Housing, eligible projects under FHA... .610:7 ‘or 7 of 
active tax of this. sort without giving | does cooperate with the Government.” thereby reversing an unfavorable | Year ago, the Government has refunded | How to protect funds with Federal help. .608:6 ’ F | 
verting?” “We inform proper officials of = trade balance and setting up a “self- taken over a billion dollars’ worth of | Securities’ trade, Uncle Sam ‘drafts rules biles on relief....602:6 So perf detail 
ere was put into the record, also, in- | Army and Navy of every move we make, arm paper. 614: ectin eve etai 
: formation alleging to show the semi-|and we sometimes inform the State De- ye apace bccn a — world The task of relieving the farm mort- | Shift by investors to short-term issues...614:1 Taxation | si om 
official character of the du Pont organi- partment,” said Felix du Pont. avor. ven bartering between | gage burden is now “over the crest, and Treasury's speculation to stabilize co ely Cur 1 Harrison, Senator, believes no new levies | as an outsta din rt 
i Te German and f i fi ill b Warburg, James . Vice chairman of ill be ' n g reso 
zation, as well as information about com-| Information was placed in the record a oreign rms W € the approach of a more normal period of | Bank of Manhattan Co.. address, better 603 :1 
missions received from a foreign firm for |alleging to show that representatives of strictly supervised. Under this sys- land bank financing may be expected,”| bankers as need of nation ............. 615:4 Mellon tax. Gane oe Con. ...255 hotel, that The Dennis 
sales to Bolivia and Paraguay after the|the du Pont interests came to Washing-| tem, if a foreign country wishes to Governor Myers says. Business | | 


ton and established close contacts with 
Army and Navy officials in trying to stave 
off embargo resolutions at two different 
times. 

Immediately preceding the appearance 
of the du Ponts before the Senate Com- 
mittee, the Publicity Bureau of the Wil- 
mington concern issued a lengthy state- 


United States had instituted an embargo 
against this warring area. 

Information was put into the record 
showing that there was a working agree- 
f ment with the Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., of Great Britain, whereby du 
Pont was able to collect commissions on 
Paraguayan and Bolivian war material 


° el system of terms for. designating 
Growing Consumer Trade | grades of commodities to be developed .609:1 | 


EPARTMENT OF COMMERCE is' Customs 
“tracing purchases by consumers.” | Smugglers of Swiss watch movements, 
On Sept. 13, it revealed that a study| _ battle of wits with 
of dally ‘average sales of general mer-| Elections 


chandise in small towns and rural areas “Primaries” 
tion terms 


barter “non-essential” goods for 
Reich goods, it must agree to take 
30 per cent more of the German 
goods. 


truly can be termed 


“the gem of the ocean”. 


x 
AUSTRIA TO TELL HER TALE 
“BROWN BOOK” is scheduled 


To stay at this beauti- 


and “run off"; other elec- 
608 


| show an increase in dollar volume from | AMERICAS ORLATEST ful hotel and participate 
L purchased from the British firm through | ment on the relationship between du Pont A July to August of 17% per cent. This| Food: Food Products SOUTH OF ATL 
joint agent. and the munitions industry. It was as- be published in Vienna in the 10 MILES SOUEN CF 


TTANDERS 


in all its conveniences 
is SHEER ENJOYMENT. 


change compares with an increase of 18 
per cent from July to August in 1933 
‘and of The 


Sweet corn, keeping it fresh by freezing 
thod 


not too distant future. It is ex- 


At this point, Sen. Arth ° 
po ur H. Vanden pected to contain sensational mate- 


serted that the company is opposed to 
berg (Rep.), of Michigan, interposed the 


war, and has much more to gain from 


Foreign Relations 


t in 1932. 
following comment: peace because of chemical manufactur-| ‘ial on recent affairs in Austria. It py was San ee 
e study was based on a sample repre- | 
You piously observed the embargo so|ing. It was stated that the company in| is the official government compila- senting about one-fifth of the retail busi- Foreign Trade —— 611:1 AMERICAN, FL PLAN 
ln — was concerned, but ac-|its foreign dealings had never been dis-| tion of documents purporting to ness of this type done in places of less  talincndeet ports, August ........ wry 4: 
by giving the| loyal to the Government of the United) prove that Germany was directly‘re- | than 30,000 Casteoms and editorial edament on Ad- 
ran a tain. States, a denial was entered against any| sponsible for the assassination of * ministrative polici€s ..........sseeeeees $ 
was done by our joint agent,| charge of “profiteering” on its products.| Chancellor Dollfuss on July 25 Big Airship Completed service AD AIR WATER 
urre on Nationa airs.... : POOLS 
Among other things, it will include NEW NON-RIGID AIRSHIP, espe-'| Government offices, Uncle Sam world’s J HOWARD SLOCUM 
—_—- biggest landlord, illustration 


reprints of papers found on Nazi pecially designed for training, scout Manager 


H , Herbert, f President, Satur- H jilks, TY 
prisoners after the affair. observation and coast patrol, is ready to spirit ATLANTIC Cl 
be shipped to Springfield, Ill., the base of invaded” ai Unti 
. the Army’s lighter-than-air activities. It IN Che CAPITAL .. October Ist. 4 WALTER J. BUZBY, Ine. 
D MANCHUKUO PROBLEM is the TC-14, largest of its type ever de- Personal Side of , ee ceereeeess 609 —“ r 
RACH WEEK seems to bring some veloped in the United States. aod James E., Asst. to, Chief of 
type of news with regard to the | The lifting power of the ship is depen- Army Air Corps, biog. note, photo... .608:5 


Foote, Dr. Ovid C., member, Board of 
Veterans’ Appeals, biog. note, photo. .608:3 
A. E, public printer, biog. 
oto 


ro upon a huge gas bag. Locomotion 
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The Treasury's 
‘Speculation’ to 


Stabilize Dollar 


Uncle Sam Tries His Hand 
On Exchange Markets to 
Check-mate Activities of 
Private Speculators 


F NANCING relief of the unemployed is 
a problem in many States. Federal 


on June 21, 1933, the consumption has 
totaled more than three million gallons. 


AUTO THEFT, HORSE STEALING 
OMPARATIVE APPRAISAL of the in- 
famy of stealing a horse and of auto 
theft vary under the laws of the States. 
In 18 States and the District of Colum- 
bia horse-stealing continues to be the 
more heinous effense, drawing a heavier 
penalty than motor car stealing. Auto- 
mobi stealing is the more serious of- 
fense in 12 States. In the other 18 States 
one effense is as bad as the other, with 
equal punishment provided by law. 
The situation is reviewed by the State 
Motor Vehicle Bureau of Ohio, one of the 
States that gives greater importance to 


bottled bronx cocktails, bitters, 


added to the list are two kinds of gin, | the crime of stealing an automobile. From 


to 20 years for the first offense and 


Could AAA Have Foreseen Crop Destroying Conditions by 
Study of Weather Records of Recent Years? 


The 1921-1930 decade saw the United 
States accumulating a temperature credit 
that might have been a basis for calcula- 
tion of meteorological prospects. Weather 
experts admit that this year’s drought is 
a@ culmination of what has been going on 
for years. 

The yuestion raised, then, is: Why did 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 


is all for it, even though the chances may 
be “one in ten.” 

A chance is being given to 26-year-old 
Larry Page, of Des Moines, Secretary 
Wallace revealed, “to see what he can 
do in further researches.” 


The young weather specialist believes 
the moon and stars may hold the secret 
of forecasting weather years in advance. 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 7 


DROUGHT—IS IT A WHIM OF NATURE? 7 
OR IS IT A PREDICTABLE PROBABILITY? 


* 


Bureau station where the observations 
were taken, it was continuously warmer 
during the decade than in the past. At 
some of them cold weather records may 
even have been broken. The experts be- 
lieve they are cumulative means, perhaps 
indicative of some long-period cyéle in, 
weather not fully understood. 
Acreage Versus Weather 


The Agricultural Adjustment Adminise 
tration, in explaining the part weather 
Played in its crop. reduction program, 
States that “over a period of years pro- 


duction is dependent upon acreage, but 
from year to jear, weather plays an ime. 
portant part.’ 

The essential business of agriculture, as 
Officials view it, is a long time proposi- 
tion. “The very nature of the business,” 
Officials assert, “makes an adjustment pro- 
gram seek a long time field. The best 
that one can hope for is a set of normal 
conditions.” 

The AAA offers the drought period of 
1894 %s a parallel. Many of the older 
farmers today, the AAA states, will ree 
call the situation which developed in 1895, - 
following the drought year of 1894. 

In 1894, farmers harvested only about 
1.340,000,000 bushels of corn from 69,340,- 
000 acres. In 1895, the year following 
the drought, corn yields not only went’ 
back to normal, but farmers planted an 
additional 16,260,000 acres. That is, in’ 
response to the drought conditions of the» 


{Continued on Page 10, Column 7.1 


America’s mysterious exchange stabili- 
gation fund has begun to appear out in 
the open. 

Twice within the last fortnight the fund 
has acted to bolster up the foreign ex- 
change value of the dollar, and on both 
occasions its actions were more or less 
apparent. The methods it used were 
clear. Only the extent of its operations 
was uncertain. 

Unusual mystery surrounded the fund 
when it was set up. It was created out 
of $2,000,000,000 which the Government 
realized from revaluing all gold stocks in 
accordance with the new 5l-cent dollar. 

Only the Secretary of the Treasury and 
a small group of his aides were to know 
what the fund was doing. Once a year 
the Secretary would report on the condi- 
tion of the fund, but at all other times 
is operations were to be secret. Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
has not voluteered any information as to 
its operations. 

Stabilizes the Dollar 


With this $2,000,000,000, Secretary Mor- 
genthau can buy or sell any of the world’s 
currencies. He can also buy and sell 
Government securities. Since the fund 
was modeled after the British stabiliza- 
tion fund of the same type and size, the 
main purpose of the American fund was 
assumed to be a steadying of the dollar’s 
foreign value. 

How does it carry out this purpose? 
Within the last two weeks it has used 
two different methods to achieve its ends. 

On Sept. 5 the dollar was selling at an 
appreciable discount in relation to other 

es currencies, notably the French franc. Re- 
ports were rife at the time that the gold 
content of the dollar was to be cut again 
or some other inflation indulged in. 


Speculators Busy. 


On the strength of these rumors, for- 
eign speculators, especially in France, had 
sold the dollar short. That is, they had 
contracted to pay over to some second 
party at a fixed date in the future a cer- 
tain number of dollars. They were gam- 
bling that something would happen to de- 
preciate the dollar so that, in terms of 
the French franc, it would be worth less 
at that fixed date in the future than it 
was on Sept. 5. 

The value of the dollar, therefore, re- 
ceded just as the value of any other com- 
modity recedes when persons are more in- 
terested in selling that commodity than 
they are in buying it. As the value fell, 
of course, the value of other world cur- 
rencies in terms. of the dollar rose. This 
was the situation when the stabilization 
fund entered the picture on Sept. 5. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, through 
the fund, began very late in the after- 
noon of Sept. 5 to offer French francs 
for sale. The New York money market 
was suddenly confronted with large offer- 
ings of francs, and the same forces which 
had been pressing the dollar down now 
began to operate in the other direction. 

Now, instead of dollars being for sale 
and francs in demand, there were francs 
for sale and dollars in demand. Reacting 
to the law of supply and demand, the 
franc slid down in value as compared with 
the dollar and the dollar moved up as 
compared with the franc. 


Buying Movement Begins 

Foreign speculators who had gambled 
that the dollar would be cheaper were 
faced with a crisis. They had contracted 
to pay over a certain amount in dollars 
at the Sept. 15 price. For every point 
the dollar advanced, they stood to lose 
just that much, They naturally hurried 
to buy dollars while their losses. were 
small. 

But the Treasury had timed its move 
closely. Due to the difference in time. 
foreign exchange markets abroad had 
closed before the Treasury started selling 
francs in New York. Foreign specula- 
tors were neatly trapped and unable to 
do anything about it except by cable to 
New York or in their own markets the 
following morning. 

This transaction was conducted in terms 
of francs on the New York market. On 
Sept. 7 the Treasury used its fund in 
the Paris market for a similar opera- 
tion, which was conducted this time in 
terms of dollars. 

Effect Is Similar 

Instead of selling a foreign currency 
to depress its value in terms of dollars, 
the fund bought dollars in order to in- 
crease the value of dollars in terms of 
the foreign currencies. 

When the fund started buying dollars 
in Paris on Sept. 7 the dollar was worth 
14.97 francs. By the time the fund had 
ceased its purchases of dollars that day 
the dollar had advanced in value until it 
was worth 14975 francs. These small 
fractions are of great importance in ex- 
change dealings. 

To deal on the Paris exchange, of 
course, the fund has to use francs, the 
coin of France. In its Sept. 7 operation 
the fund actually borrowed francs and 
used this borrowed money to buy dollars. 
In other words, the fund itself was specu- 
lating that when it borrowed francs, 
which that day were worth 6.681, cents. 


Francs Sold Short. 

The francs were borrowed for three 
months. At the end of that time they 
must be repaid. Unless the fund before 
the three months is up can buy francs 
for 6.68%, cents, it will lose money, The 
fund, in other words, is playing the franc 
short just as private money speculators in 
the days before Sept. 5 were Playing the 
dollar short. 

In essence the fund is merely an arti- 
ficial interference with the law of supply 
and demand. When the supply of dollars 
is abnormal, the fund acts to absorb it or 
to counterbalance it with a Supply of a 
competing currency.- When the demand 
for dollars is too great, the Treasury 
through the fund seeks to create a bal- 
ancing supply. 
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The Texas legislature has just author- 
ized the issue of $6,000,000 in bonds to 
provide funds for relief. Maine voters au- 
thorized a $2,000,000 bond issue to provide 
money for improvement and coystruction 
of State buildings as a work relief meas- 
ure. 


contributions are ostensibly calculated on 


the basis of what the State raises for the 
same purpose.as its share of the burden. 
' A special session of the State legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania, called by Governor 
Pinchot, has assembled to tackle the prob- 
lem. It is understood that the Federal 
Government expects the Commonwealth | 
to raise twenty million dollars before any 
further advance of Federal funds may be 
looked for. A State lottery, new taxation 
or #@ransfer of special funds to the gen- 
eral-fund are alternative means talked ot 
for raising the necessary money. 

The acting governor of California, 
Frank F. Merriam, will call a special ses- 
sion of the legislature for consideration of 


So far all efforts on the part of Uncle 


| 
‘ 


kek 
NOT SO MUCH DRUNKEN DRIVING | | 


RIVING WHILE DRUNK is not an 


important factor in contributing to 
the rapidly increasing number of motor 


accidents, in the opinion of the Connecti- 

cut commissioner of motor vehicles, 

Michael A. Connor. 

The traffic records for Connecticut 
show nearly 30 per cent increase in acci- 
dents contrasting part of 1933 with a sim- 
ilar period in 1934. The corresponding 
responsibility of drunken drivers shows 
an increase of only 17 per cent. Of 8,532 
accidents, 101 were due to intoxication at 
the wheel. 

x*x«r* 

AUTOCRAT RULE IN LOUISIANA 
NDISPUTED domination of all Loui~ 
Siana by United States Senator Huey 

P. Long is conceded. His political ene- 

mies have received a drubbing at the polls 

in the primary election which has left 
them dazed and disorganized. 

What will be the next step of the tri- 
umphant dictator in harassing his badly- 
beaten opponent, the mayor of New Or- 
leans, T. Semmes Walmsley, is a matter 
of interested speculation. Impeachment 
of Mayor Walmsley and the civil judges 
of New Orleans, it is pointed out, would 
complete the demolition of the city ring; 
Senator Long may use his “influence” 
with Governor Oscar K. Allen to call an- 
other special session of the legislature to 
lay plans to effect this purpose. 

A special election would be necessary, 
however, to carry out an impeachment 
program. Senator Long may wish to add 
to his “evidence” of corruption against 
the “city ring” before underfaking a 
showdown. 

Senator Long’s candidatés for members 
of Congress, for State Supreme Court 
judges and for members’ of the Public 
Service Commission carried the City of 
New Orleans and neighboring parishes. 
Errors of the opposition, testimony given 
at the legislative investigation of corrup- 
tion of city officials, and the defection of 
leaders who failed to obtain place, added . 
to an effective radio program of Senator 
Long, are held responsible for the result 
of the primaries. 

ELECTRIFICATION OF FARMS 
the State program for 

electrification of farms and homes in 
rural North Carolina, a force of 39 inves- 
tigators has taken the field. The State 

Agricultural Engineer at State College, 

David S. Weaver, is directing their activi- 

ties. 

These investigators have been distrib- 
uted throughout the State, taking stations 
at strategic points where their counsel 
can be sought by farmers who wish to 
have electric transmission lines extended. 
Assurance must be given that a sufficient 
number of consumers will tap the line to 
make the undertaking profitable before 
transmission lines will be extended. 


DEATH TOLL IN FIRE DISASTERS 
prour ‘HUNDRED DEATHE by fire is 
the annual toll in the State of Ohio, 
according to the State director of health, 
Dr. Frank J. Jirka. This is twice as many 
deaths as resulted from the “Morro 
Castle” tragedy, Dr. Jirka points out. 
Lives lost by fire in the last decade have 
totaled 3,991; of these 1,031 were trapped 
in burning buildings, while 2,960 died 
from burns caused by such things as us- 
ing oil for kindling, upsetting pots of 
Scalding water, playing with matches, and 
standing too close to the fireplace. About 
one-third of all fatal burning accidents 
are among children under 10 years of age. 
The general trend of mortality from ac- 
cident burns, says Dr. Jirka, has been 
downward. There were 182 deaths from 
this cause in the first half of 1933 — an 
increase over the corresponding period of 
the previous year—compared with 481 
deaths in 1924. 


SUITING TASTES KN LIQUOR 

PROBLEM in distribution of alco- 

holic beverages under the State dis- 
pensary system has been solved by the 
Liquor Control Board of Montana. To 
prevent “racketeering” within the organ- ¢ 
ization, a policy has been adopted di- fi 
rected to the elimination of discrimina- 
tion against certain beverages and those 
Salesmen handling such beverages. 

Representatives of liquor manufactur- 

ers have filed complaints that brands of 
liquor purchased for the dispensaries have 
been kept on warehouse shelves despite 
demand from consumers. The executive 
secretary of the Liquor Control Board, 
who is also warehouse manager, has been 
charged with supplying substitute liquors 
on orders for stock in hand. 
A complete stock of every brand and 
package purchased by the board is now 
to be kept in the 16 main State liquor 
Stores; a selected stock, to be definitely 
approved, will be kept in the smaller 
Stores. Store dispensers are to play no 
favorites to induce sales of preferred 
brands. Orders for liquor supplies for the 
warehouse will be supervised by the con- 
trol board. 
Virginia has increased the variety of its 
liquor supplies to be offered to consumers 
in the State stores. In the 22 new items 
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Way NOT? A savory dinner in the 


Colonial Tavern Car, delightfully different from the 


stereotyped food and surroundings of the ordinary 


diner ... a restful evening in the lounge car, with an, 


Fe: 


the latest magazines and fine radio music to enter- 


> 


: 


tain you... and then—to bed and pleasant dreams. 
Not the slightest reason for discomfort, mental 
or physical. No doubt about it, Chesapeake 


and Ohio has revolutionized railway travel. 


The George Washington 
~The Sportsman - The F. F.V. 


The Finest Fleet of Genuinely Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 


~ . 
. 
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Lower Prices for Books 
For the Public Libraries 


Libraries get special prices for the 
books they buy. Recently the Book Sel- 
lers Code Authority asked NRA for per- 
mission to name minimum discounts on 
books sold to libraries. A public hearing 
was held and library spokesmen explained 
that they are running on such low bud- 
gets that they can’t afford to pay more 
for books. So the matter was dropped 
“for the good of the public,” as NRA ex- 
plained in announcing its action. 


ty George Washington in 1785 
The ticket agent of any railroad ¢an route you on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio! Insist upon it! 
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¢Primaries’ and ‘Run-off’; 
Other Election Terms . . 


How ‘Majority’ and ‘Plurality’ Diff er in 
Voting—Other Words Commonly Used 


in the Political Vocabulary 


WELVE States held 

during the week—elections which 
have been watched closely by observers 
to try to discern popular sentiment 
with regard to the national adminis- 
tration. One of these “primaries” was 
a “run-off” for governor. In tabulat- 
ing the votes, the terms “majority” and 
“plurality” have been used. 

What is the meaning of these terms 
which occupy so conspicuous a place 
in current political vocabulary? 

National, State and local officials are 
elected through the machinery of the 
party system. That is, voters support 
the candidates put forward for office 
by organized political groups known as 
parties. Thus, people are labelled 


“Democrat,” “Republican,” “Socialist,” 


and so on, depending on the party to 
which they are adhering. 


It is obvious that under such pro- 
cedure, the parties select candidates 
for each political office to be filled. 
Several members in each party might 
wish to be candidates for the same 
office, so a method has been devised 
for selecting one to be the party can- 
didate for each office. 


Some State Conventions 
The procedure for nominating candi- 
dates for President and Vice President 
is carried out through party conven- 
tions. Each party holds a national 
convention attended by representatives 
of the party from every State in the 


NEW DEAL IN BRITISH EYES 


By SIR JOSIAH STAMP 


Member British Economic Advisory 
Council, Director Bank of England 


In address Wefore British Association of 
Economic Planning 

What appeals to me in the American 
New Deal is not merely the speed at 
which things are being done, but the 
fact that men are encouraged to sup- 
pose that industry can be driven while 
someone is sitting at the mainspring 
making profits. 


AFTER THE NAPOLEONIC WARS 


By ALEXANDER D. NOYES 
Financial Editor, The New York Times, in 
radio broadcast from Station WEVD, 
New York City 

The course of events after 1815 fore- 
shadowed with astonishing accuracy 
what happened after 1918. Depression 
severe and prolonged laid the whole 
world prostrate. You will find in the 
history of that depression a not at all 
unfamiliar record of discorded politics, 
attacks on the gold standard and the 
capitalist system as the cause of all 
the trouble, revolutions in Continental 
Europe and sometimes the downfall of 
European governments. 

We know tne story of Great Brit- 
tain’s return to high prosperity in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, to 
oconomic expansion, to civic progress, 
to orderly government, and to interna- 
tional trade that enriched all countries 
that participated: in it. These results 
came then, as they will in these later 
days, when readjustment was com- 
pleted, from the waste, extravagance 
and destruction of a great war. 


GERMAN SUBSTITUTES 


By FRANK W. VANDERLIP 
Banker and Financier, in an interview in 
New York City on return from abroad 

The situation in Germany is as grave 
as it has ever been since the World 
War. Their need of cotton is acute 
and their need of metal can be warded 
off only for a time. In all the textile 
industries there has been a widespread 
laying off of employes. 


The German people are working fe- 
verishly with substitutes. Yet they 
must know there is no substitute for 
foreign trade. 


SECURITY FOR THRIFT 


By LEO T. CROWLEY 
Chairman, Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration; Extract from Radio Broadcast: 

People who have money in the bank 
are thrifty people. They are saving for 
their old age to buy something worth 
while, and they want to know their 
money is safe. Thrift and industry 


provided the foundation for this coun- 


try’s greatness; that is why it is so 


tragic for people to lose their money - 


in bank failures. 


But there were some people during 
the last few years who decided it 
wasn’t worth while trying to save 
money only to lose it in a bank fail- 
ure. Deposit insurance gives them the 
assurance that their money is safe and 
will be available to them. 


UNEXPLAINED MYSTERY 
OF LIFE 


By GUGLIELMO MARCONI 
Discoverer and prompter of radio com- 
munication, in address to Internationad 
Congress of Electro-Radio Biology 
at Venice, Italy 
The mystery ofglife is certainly the 
most persistent problem placed before 

the thought of man. 


The complexity of the different or- 
gans which all work out in coordinated 
and determinate functions, the con- 
stant preoccupation for the conserva- 
tion of the species, man’s marvelous 
adaptation of his constitution to sur- 
roundings, the transmission of in- 
stinct, the mechanism of thought and 
r g, and, lastly, the spectre 
death, places man—who wishes to ex- 
plain the tormenting mystery—before 
a book closed with seven seals. 

Science has absolutely failed to 
solve the Problem of life. 


“primaries” 


‘told 6,500 votes. 


4 Union. In only four States, however, 


do the parties hold conventions to 
nominate candidates for State offices 
and Congress. These four States are: 
Connecticut, New Mexico, Rhode Island 
and Utah. In six other State- the 
parties are permitted by State law to 
hold conventions, but they are not 
compelled to do so. These six are: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Virginia and Delaware. 


All the remaining States have what 
are known as “primaries.” They have 
an election in advance of the final elec- 
tion when all the candidates for office 
are voted upon to determine who shall 
be the one candidate from each party 
for each office. This, in other words, 
is a sifting out process. These party 
candidates then run against one an- 
other in the final election. 


Two Types of Primary 


There are two types of primary, the 
“open” and the “closed.” Under the 
closed system, a voter is required to 
register his party offiliation sometime 
before the voting, and is then required 
to adhere to that affiliation in the pri- 
mary. Another closed method requires 
the voter to announce his party af- 
filiation upon entering the polling 
place, for he is not permitted to vote 
in primary of a certain party if within 
two years he had voted in the primary 
of another party. Under the open sys- 
tem each voter is permitted to deter- 
mine at each primary what his party 
affliation shall be. 


In some States, persons: who are 
nominated in the primary, are readily 
conceded the election to office. This is 
true because one party may be so pre- 
dominant in that State or locality, that 
its candidates are always elected. For 
example, a Democratic nomination in 
some Southern States, as in South 
Carolina, is held to be a certain election 
for that candidate. 


“Majority” is “Plurality” 
In discussing the significance of the 


“run-off” primary, it is necessary to 
refer to the meaning of “majority” and 


.“plurality” in reference to the votes 


cast. 

A candidate who receives a majority 
of the votes cast in an election, re- 
ceives more votes than all his oppo- 


nents combined. For example, if A re- — 


ceives 10,000 votes; B, 5,000; C, 1,000; 
and D, 500; A’s opponents receive all 
Inasmuch as A re- 
ceived 10,000, he has a majority of 
3,500 votes. 


- A candidate who receives a plurality 
of votes, receives more votes than any 
one of his opponents. For example, if 
A receives 10,000 votes; B, 9,000; C, 8,- 
000; and D, 7,000; it is evident that A 
has received more votes than any one 
of his opponents, but he has not re- 
ceived a majority of the votes cast. 
In some of the States, a law pro- 
vides that when no one of the candi- 
dates in a primary election receives a 
majority of votes, there shall be a 
“run-off” primary. In this primary 
the voters are asked to vote on the 
persons receiving the two highest totals 
of votes in the regular primary to de- 
termine which has a majority. 


Editor’s Note—Letters are 
selected on the basis of mazi- 
mum interest to readers. Ex- 
cerpts only can be published 
because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for 
publication should be _ so 
marked. 


Where Responsibility Rests 
Sir: 

May I extend to you my congrat- 
ulations for what I believe to be 
an outstanding editorial which ap- 
peared in your paper under date 
of Aug. 27, and which is headed 
“The Tenth Commandment.” It 
is a masterpiece and must have 
caused many favorable letters to 
reach your hands. 

Some of these days I hope to pick 
up your paper and find just as 
strong an editorial, the subject of 
which will be “President Roosevelt” 
and in which article you will point 
out that, after all, he is responsible 
for the acts of those public officials 
who are under him. 

It seems to me there has been 
-too much written with the infer- 
ence that President Roosevelt’s 
theories are quite all right, but that 
the so-called “brain trust” theories 
are dangerous. 

: H. O. SMITH. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Service at Fair Price 


I note a “South Carolina Educa- 
tor” in your issue of Aug. 27 (p. 8) 
says: 

“The consumers have been and 
are being more or less exploited by 
the utility companies.” 

Now, I haven’t a cent invested in 
utility companies—have no connec- 
tion with them in any way, so what 
I say is not inspired by self-in- 
terest; but I dare say my knowledge 
of the situation is as accurate and 
as well-grounded as the quoted 
gentleman. 

I deny the gentleman’s charge 
that the consumer is being “ex- 
ploited” by the utility companies. 
I go further and say that in this 
country generally, and almost uni- 
versally, service is performed and 
conveniences furnished by utility 
companies to consumers at a very 
small price, and that the cost of 
such services and conveniences to 
the average consumer touches only 
a very small, almost an insignifi- 
cant, fraction of such consumer’s 


income. 


SOL H. KAUFFMAN. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


* 
Something Wreng Somewhere? 
Sir: | 


Would you allow the writer to ex- 
press his appreciation for the fine 


editorials that you are giving us 


New Chief of Nation’s 
Printing Office 


in The United States News? These 
are being discussed all over our 
section of the country and we feel 
that you are on the right track. 

It is certainly greatly appreciated, 
not only by the people who are 
in favor of the New Deal, as some 
of them feel that there is some- 
thing wrong somewhere, but also 
those that have been hoping that 
this was the way out of our pre- 
dicament. 

L. FRANK SMITH. 
Columbiana, Ohio. 


xx 


No Money in Wars 
Sir: 

* * * When we are assured of 
future change of Administration 
we then will have confidence. 
Never, now, will Mr. Roosevelt be 
able to arouse the confidence of 
thinking, observing men. He has 
had his chance and his test. 

Thinking back, was there any act 
that more encouraged us than his 
bonus veto? But it was the act 
solely of a politician bowing to the 
majority. 

No people want war. And money 
does not, because there will be no 
money made in another Big War. 
Governments will take profits along 
with vigorous lives. 

No international agreements, no 
international police will ever stop 
or check Big Wars. But the im- 
possibility of making money will. 
R. H. MUNSON. 
New York, N. Y. 


“Intelligent Opposition” 
Sir: 


That editorial on the new move- 
ment for intelligent opposition to 
the left wing was fine. 

I want to compliment you on the 
clarity, tolerance and constructive 
vision of the editorial guidance on 
the back page of The U. S. News. 
It is a gem each issue. 

GEO. T. COLTON. 

Portland, Oreg. 


Dollar Legerdemain 
Sir: 

A man who don’t pay his just 
debts we call a crook. A govern- 
ment that don’t pay it’s just debts 
we call them a defaulter. What 
will we call our Government? 


The money that the Government 


now has is a 50-cent dollar. A real 
dollar has been cut into their tw 
dollars. 
We borrow the people’s money 
with threats. 
their gold dollars to cut them into 
two pieces, calling each piece a dol- 


. Jar, when in reality it is only 50 


cents. 
THEODORE E. ANDERSON. 
Seattle, Wash. ‘ 


Underwood and Undcrwood 


A, E. GIEGENGACK 


Member of Board 
Veterans’ Appeals 


That is why we got. 


Charity Begins at Home 
Sir: 


We should have a State and Na- 
tional lottery in this country. 
Hundreds of American dollars go to 
the Canadian and Irish Sweep- 
stakes every year—a good cause. 
But we could use the money for 
the same purpose here. 

Veterans and citizens should 
write their Congressmen and Rep- 
resentatives at once for legislation 
on this important matter now. 

JOHN J. WALSH. 

Quincy, Mass. 


Partyism 
Sir: 


Mr. Clark of Cleveland subscribes 
to my belief when he says “there are 
two kinds of partyism, too ae 
and too little.” He admits that to 
much ruined the Hoover admin- 
istration, but he does not saygas 
he should, that too little has pu 
the ruin to the present one. * * * 

I admit that the G. O. P. needs 
some rejuvination, some added help 
from those who call themselves pro- 
gressive Republicans and in that 
category I do not include those who 
are Republicans only at election 
time. 

There is no more dishonorable 
thing than a political bandit, who 
cuts the nominees on his party 
ticket and ciaims to be a loyal 
partisan to gain office himself. 

Partyism to me is loyalty to the 
party we affilliate with. 

S. M. STRAIN. 

Brookfield, Mo. 


One View of Democracy 
Sir: 

I have read with interest, but 
without edification, your editorial 
captioned “New Morals for Busi- 
ness.” 

From your viewpoint, your argu- 
ment is plausible. But you over- 
look, not inadvertently, I take it, 
the most salient point: That gov- 
ernment should be administered in 
a manner conforming to the fun- 
damental principle of democracy, 
to wit: promotion of the “greatest 
good to or for the greatest num- 
ber.” 

In the case treated of in your 
editorial, the question is who con- 
stitutes the greatest number, the 
Knoxville rate payers for electric- 
ity as a utility service, or the stock- 
holders of the Tennessee Public 
Service Company? 

It is much more in keeping with 
true democracy for the “Govern- 
ment to be in, business” than for 
business, especially corporate mo- 
nopolies, to be in control of the 
Government. 

AUBREY JONES. 
Oakland, Calif. 


Underwood & Underwood 
+ DR. OVID C. FOOTE + 


Assistant Chief. 
of Army Air Corps 


How Citizen Can Get 


Thrift Protection .. 


Ways by Which Money Saved May Be 
Placed in Associations Which Are In- 
sured Under New Housing Law 


Federal Government is insuring 
accounts in the Federal Savings 
and Loan Associations which are being 
set up in communities which need this 
type of credit. In addition, it is ar- 
ranging to insure up to $5,000 accounts 
in building and loan associations, co- 
operative banks and homestead asso- 
ciations, which are able to qualify. This 
will be similar to the insurance of de- 
posits in savings banks. 

How can the citizen take advantage 
of this new insurance? 

Title IV of the National Housing Act 
provides that all accounts held in Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Associations 
must be insured. Control is placed in 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
This board has power to insure ac- 
counts held in other agencies of the 
sort, such as building and loan socie- 
ties, if they meet its requirements. 


How One May Join 

The Federal Savings and Loan As- 
sociations are located in places where 
citizens ordinarily would be unable to 
enjoy participation in private institu- 
tions because none are available. To 
start an account, the citizen need only 
apply at the local association, fill out a 
fo and submit it to its officers for 
approval. The protedure is similar to 
opening a savings account in a bank. 


How can the citizen find out if there 
is a Federal association near at hand? 
Simply by writing to the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, Washington, 
D. C., and asking the location of the 
nearest Federal Savings and Loan As- 
sociation. 

How can the citizen enjoy insurance 
of an account in a private building or 
savings association? First, he can 
easily learn if any particular institution 
insures its accounts by inquiring of its 
Officials. Then he can open an ac- 
count just as he would start one in a 
savings bank or Federal Savings and 
Loan Association. 


Insurance of Accounts 


The solvency of each individual ac- 
count up to $5,000 held by any eligible 
institution which is accepted for in- 
surance is to be guaranteed under regu- 
lations laid down by the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation, 
especially chartered to carry on this 
insurance business. Eight million in- 
vestors in 7,000 thrift and home-financ- 
ing institutions, it is estimated, will 
benefit from the insurance program. 

How will applicant institutions 
qualify for insurance? A considerable 
number of institutions, it is believed, 
can be insured without examination 
other than the audit of the report to 
be submitted by the applicant at the 
time it applies for insurance. In many 
other cases, it will be possible to use 
the reports of examinations submitted 
for Federal Home Loan Bank mem- 
bership as a basis for determining eli- 
gibility. 


When should applictaions be filed? | 


Prompt application is suggested, since 
applications will be considered in the 
order of their receipt. No time limit 


has been set for applications to be 
made by insurable institutions, as in- 
surance is entirely optional except for 
Federal Savings and Loan Associations. 


Acting Governor 
Federal Reserve Board 


Underwood & Underwood 
BRIG. GEN. JAMES E. CHANEY + 


Underwood & Underwood 
JOHN J. THOMAS 


From printer’s devil to head of the world’s 
greatest publication plant in two 
score years or so 


AUGUSTUS E. GIEGENGACK of New 

York, the new Public Printer, has had a 
quarter century of technical experience. He 
began as a printer’s apprentice. He became a 
journeyman printer, built up a company of his 
own, quit that, became a NRA code director for 
the New York typesetting industry. 


Not long ago he came to Washington seek- 
ing the $10,000 a year office as head of the 
world’s greatest printing plant. He called on 
Public Printer George H. Carter, who was then 
rounding out 13 years in that post. “George, 
this is embarrassing,” the visitor explained, “but 
I must tell you I am tryng to land your job.” 
Mr. Carter blinked. “That’s fair enough, Gus,” 
he replied. “If I must move, I would rather 
see you here than anyone else.” Soon there- 
after Mr. Giegengack was appointed Public 
Printer, taking Mr. Carter’s place. 


Born in New York City about 44 years ago, 
Mr. Giegengack began work as an office boy 
and went to high school at night. By 1915 he 
had charge of the printing division of Charles 
Williams Stores of Brooklyn, a mail order or- 
ganization. Then came the World War. Mr. 
Giegengack was a private under Captain 
Stephen T. Early, now a Secretary to the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Early and Mr. Giegengack, at Paris, 
helped run the “Stars and Stripes,” the A. E. 
F. official organ. Mr. Giegengack was its me- 
chanical superintendent. 

Since then Mr. Giegengack has been identi- 
fied with the DeVinne Press of New York, the 
Burkhardt Linotyping Company of that city, 
and became treasurer of Whittaker, Giegengack 

Trapp, commercial printers. 

“4 


Served in. the Navy for the war decade and 
with the Veterans’ Administration 
ever since, 


A WORLD WAR surgeon, Dr. Ovid C. 
Foote, has just been appointed~as an ad- 
ditional member of the Board of Veterans’ Ap- 
peals. Part of the executive personnel of the 
Administration of Veterans’ Affairs, he will 
help double-check compensation rights of war 
claimants and pass on all appeals in connection 
with the retirement of civil service employes. 
Dr. Foote is from the South. He is a gradu- 


ate of Wake Forest College in North Carolina’ 


and received his medical degree at Johns Hop- 
kins University at Baltimore in 1912. Later 
he pursued special courses of training at Johns 
Hopkins and at the Mayo clinic at Rochester, 
Minnesota. 

All through America’s participation in the 
World War Dr. Foote was overseas. His serv- 
ices as a medical officer of the Navy began 
in 1913. «He stayed in the service until 1924. 
During that time Dr. Foote served as operat- 
ing surgeon at various stations, including the 
base hospital at Brest, France. : 

Since 1925 Dr. Foote has been with the Vet- 
erans Administration. The Board of Appeals, 
to which he is now advanced, was created by 
President Roosevelt by executive order July 28, 
1933, It is the only avenue of final appeal by 
war veterans from the decisions of the various 
adjudicating agencies of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

The cases Dr. Foote and his associates handle 
on this Board, which is headed by J. G. Pol- 
lard, former Governor of Virginia, include 
claims for insurance, disabled emergency offi- 
cers’ retirement pay, pensions, claims involving 
presumption that disability is of service origin, 
and civil service retirement appeals. 


Reaches his new air service post after more 
than a quarter cf a century in Uncle 
Sam's military affairs. 


THE appointment of Brigadier General James 

E. Chaney as Assistant Chief of the Army 
Air Corps has brought to the Capital an ex- 
perienced war bird. 

Born in Maryland, he was a student at the 
Baltimore City College preparatory to West 
Point. He was graduated from the Military 
Academy in 1908 and commissioned Second 


Lieutenant in the Ninth Infantry. For the next. 


six years he held his post in the Philippines; 
then a short term as instructor at his military 
alma mater—the United States Military Acad- 
emy. From there he traveled to Spain where 
he was on duty at the Embassy in Madrid. 
In rapid succession he then saw duty with 
the 30th Infantry, served in Hawaii, in Illinois 
and for about a year was Commandant of the 
School of Military Aeronautics, Ohio State 
University. 
When the war came he went overseas with 
the A. E. F., and had a well-rounded life in 
many of the major airdromes. After the war, 
he again was assigned to diplomatic duty as 
Assistant Military Atttache at Rome, Italy. 
Back in America in 1926, he held the post of 
Commandant in flying schools at Brooks Field 
and Kelly Field, Texas. In 1931, after graduat- 
ing from the Army War College, he was as- 
signed to duty in the Plans Divison, Office of 
the Chief of Air Corps, Washington, D. C. In 
1932, he was promoted to Lieutenant Colonel, 
Air Corps. His next assignment carried him 
to the General Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva, Switzerland, as military adviser. 
In the short period the Army Air Corps oper- 


_ ated the Air Mail he was assigned as Executive 


Officer on General Westover’s staff. 
f 


Nebraska lawyer, now head of the system that 
controls the financial life of the Nation, 
has interesting hobbies 


JOHN JACOB THOMAS, Acting Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, likes golf 
but finds he hasn’t time to play it in Wash- 
ington. He is strong for out-of-door life and 
the friendly familiarity of country town life. 
He misses in Washington his flower garden in 
which at home he raises 50 or 60 varieties of 
peonies, about 75 varieties of iris and specializes 
in other plant life. 

He is human in many. other ways, this acting 
head of a system that controls the financial life 
of the Nation. He has pedigreed dogs, he is a 
baseball fan, knows music, once played a trom- 
bone and attends all the symphony concerts 
possible. 

Judge Thomas—his home town calls him 
“Jedge” and he likes it—lives at Seward, Nebr. 
He was born Jan. 1, 1869, in Hancock County, 
Illinois. Graduating from the high school at 
Seward, Mr. Thomas attended the University 
of Nebraska at Lincoln; and received his de- 
gree of bachelor of laws from the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor. He practiced law in 
Seward and served as chairman of his party’s 
State Committee during the last Presidential 
campaign and ran as Democratic nominee for 
the United States Senate against Senator Norris 
in 1924. Mr. Thomas was president of the 
Nebraska State Bar Association in 1932 and 
1933, 


President Roosevelt appointed Mr. Thomas 
a member of the Federal Reserve Board in 
June, 1933, and on Aug. 21, last, appointed him 
as Vice Governor of the Board. Governor Eu- 
gene R. Black resigned recently and since then 
Mr. Thomas has been performing triple duty 
as member, vice governor and acting governor. 


+ How is the obligation met in case 
of default or insolvency of the holding 
institution? ‘The investor has the op- 
tion of transferring his account to ane 
other insured institution, or he may 
exact repayment in full; repayment 
would be made 10 per cent in cash, 45 
per cent in negotiable noninterest beare- 
ing debentures of the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation pay- 
able in one year, and the remaining 45 
per cent in these debentures payable 
within three years of date.of default, 


Purpose of Guarantee 

What is the objective of the rules 
and régulations of the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation? 
The declared objective is to provide a 
broad program of insurance, immedi- 
ately effective among such institutions 
aS care to avail themselves of the priv- 
ilege. Actual soundness is stressed as a 
necessity to minimize losses. The 
terms are made sufficiently liberal, it 
is asserted, to admit all solvent savings 
and loan associations in the United 
States which apply to be insured. 

New Federal Loan Agencies 

With total resources exceeding $75,< 
000,000 510 Federal Savings and Loan 
Associations, have now been chartered 
by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
Of this number, 93 are established 
building and loan associations, for- 
merly under State charter,’ which have 
converted into Federal associations. 

The first Federal Association was 
chartered just a year ago, and only 67 
such associations were in existence on 
Jan. 1 of this year. Charters are now 
pending in the case of 220 new asso- 
ciations and 173 converting associations, 
with aggregate resources of $212,900,000. 

The Federal associations so far char- 
tered are located in 38 different States 
and the Territory of Hawaii, one or 
more associations being located in each 
of the six largest American cities and 
in hundreds of smaller communities. 
While the associations are subject to 
Federal regulatioh, they are under pri- 
vate management, and are organized 
or converted solely upon the initiative 
of local business leaders, for supplying 
adequate home loan facilities heretofore 
lacking, and to provide a means of 
sound investment for local savings. 


Q —What’s the pay of an army of- 
ficer? 

A.—Base pay of warrant officers 
varies from $109 to $185. a month, at- 
cording to grade and service. Base pay 
of commissioned officers below the 
grade of Brigadier General ranges 
from $1,500 to $4,000. . 


 @Q-—Are Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation bonds guaranteed? 

A.—Federal Farm Mortgage Corpo- 
ration bonds are fully and uncondition- 
ally guaranteed as to both principal and 
interest by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

+ + 


Q.—How much money has the Farm 
Credit Administration loaned to farm- 
ers? 

A.—During its first year, from June 
1, 1933, to June 1, 1934, the Farm Credit 
Administration loaned $1,257,000,000 to 
farmers, a daily average of $4,000,000. 

+ + 


Q.—How does one go about orraniz- 
ing a Federal credit union? 

A.—Any seven or more persons hav= 
ing a common bond of occupation or. 
association and desiring to organize a 
Federal credit union should designate 
one of their number to notify the 

‘Credit Union Section of the Farm 
Credit Administration in Washington, 
D. C., of their intention. This repre- 
sentative will be informed of the nece- 
essary steps to be taken before a chare 
ter may be granted. There must be a 
potential membership of at least 50 
persons. It is not necessary nor de- 
sirable that applicants employ assist- 
ance in organizing. 


Q.—Which of our Presidents were 
lawyers? 

A—John Adams, Jefferson, Madie 
son, Monroe, J. Q@. Adams, Jackson, 
Van Buren, Tyler, Polk, Fillmore, 
Pierce, Buchanan, Lincoln, Hayes, 
Garfield, Cleveland, B. Harrison, Mc- 
Kinley, Taft, Wilson, Coolidge, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

+ 

Q@.—When was the “Akron” disaster 
and how many lives were lost in it? 

A.—The United States Navy dirigible 
“Akron” sank into the ocean off Barne- 
gat, N. J., on April 4, 1933. Seventy- 
two lives were lost, only 4 of the 76 
being rescued. 

+ + 

Q.—How does the National Reem=- 
ployment Service operate? 

A.—Offices of the Service are estab- 
lished in each State and county. The 
unemployed apply at these offices in 
their districts and register on cards 
provided for that purpose. When a 
contract is awarded on a public works 
project, employes for the job are proe- 
vided by these local offices. The Na- 
tional Reemployment Service also 
places workmen in private industry by 
the same system. 

Q.—How long has cotton been grown 
in the State of New Mexic»? 

A—Cotton has been grown in New 
Mexico since about 1910. 


+ + 

Q.—Must bale tags be attached to 
bales of samples, sweepings, salvage or 
reginned cotton? 

A.—Bale tags are not required to be 
attached to bales of cotton linters, or 
to bales of factory sweepings, cotton 
mill waste, or other by-products of a 
cotton ill which result from the pro- 
cessing of lint cotton and which have 
lost their identity as lint cotton. Bale 
tags must be attached to bales consist- 
ing of samples of lint cotton, cotton 
sweepings, salvage cotton, reginned cot- 
ton, or any lint cotton which has not 
been processed. (Internal Revenue 
} Bureau ruling.) 
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What Is ‘Fancy? | 
Making the Label 
Tell What's Inside| 


SOCIAL SEASON O 


The Same Word May Have 
A Lot’ of Meanings— 
Model System of Labels 
Sought at Federal Request 


OW many people really know what 
they buy? Seemingly few do. | 
The American Standards Association | 
has been requested by the NRA Con-) 
sumers’ Advisory Board to develop a 
model system of terms for designating 
grades and qualities ef commodities. The 
project is intended to eliminate mislead- 
ing and confusing terms by defining ex- 
actly what each grade designation means. 
A survey on standards by the Con-) 
sumers’ Advisory Board reveals that “U. S._ 
No. 1” cheese is far from top quality, ac- 
tually it ratgs third grade; “fancy” ap- 
ples are usually top grade; “fancy” brooms 
are second. The designation “standard” 
applies alike to third grade canned fruits, 
and fifth grade dried fruits. | 
A “No. 1” mirror is not the best grade 
of mirror on the market, “AA” and “A”, 
ranking above it. “Al,” a term generally | 
implying excellence, is given to the lowest | 
grade of silverware.. For many important 
commodities, such as gasoline, specific de-' 
scriptions of quality exist but are not 
available to consumers. 
Defectiveness of Labels 
If price is not an adequate assurance, 
of quality, says the American Home Con- 
sumers Association, it may also be that 
label information, in addition to being 
superfluous and inadequate, gives unim- 
portant or misleading data, while with- 
holding information of value to the pur- | 
chaser. 
The project sponsored by the NRA | 
Consumers’ Advisory Board is intended to, 
eliminate indefinite and confusing terms 
by prescribing exactly what each grade 
designation shall mean. The Board de-| 
sires the standard method to apply to 
goods purchased at retail as well as in 
wholesale markets, and to industrial. 
products generally. 
At present, the Consumers’ Board re- | 
ports, descriptive labels “consist largely of | 
superlatives which make it unsafe for the | 
consumer to take them at face value, else , 
he would be misled into believing the 
goods to be of much higher quality than 
they actually are.” 
The general attitude of the Govern- 
ment is for a set of standards based on 
the A, B, C, and D method of labeling. 
The canners disapprove the so-called A, | 
B. C. or any other similar grade-labeling | 
system. 


| 


Descriptive Grading 

The industry's opposition to any Sys- 
tem of grades similar to the letter system 
is based on the construction that a single 
symbol or grade designation does noi. 
furnish the consumer with tne informa- 
tion as to the various individual charac- 
teristics of the product which enter into 
her choice of a food. Instead, the can- 
ners propose a system based on the use 
of specific terms descriptive of :ndividual 


ASHINGTON, where social af- 
fairs are as formal as at the 
Court of St. James, has a pleasant | 
custom of opening its Autumn so- © 
cial season with a “tacky” ball. — 


| Probably nowhere else in the worig | 


does deliberate “‘tackiness” precede 
a succession of functions where fine 
clothes and nice etiquette are the 
rule. 

The socially elect, though here 
they are by no means dependent on 
election and from the inner shrine . 
exclude anyone not born to the 
purple, are to flock to a local hotel | 
on October 20, disguised as film ce- | 
lebrities. Last year they were Har- 
lemites; this year they will be Hol- 
lywoodians. The scenery of Holly- | 
wood, its semi-tropical trees and | 
flowers, will be transported here, 
too. It’s to be a Hollywood pre- 
miere—for the debutantes. 

@ 


BLACK AND WHITE BALL 


Qwirt upon the twinkling heels 

of the “tacky” party is to come 
the famous “black and white ball,” 
on December 1. It is one of the 
most beautiful as well as one of the 
most original events in any city of 
the world. 


Every debutante wears white. 
She also wears a silver wig. The 


black is supplied by the evening 
clothes of the men. It is on this 
occasion that the Washington so- | 
ciety girl, and if she is not a so- | 
ciety girl, neither love nor money | 
will gain her entree, meets for- 
mally the Washington bachelors. 
She has known most of them all her 
life. 


NTES 
ITH November begins the com- 
ing-out parties given for in- 

dividual debutantes in Washington. 

This month, according to Washing- 

ton tradition, is the beginning of a— 

two months’ round of debutante 

presentations, and this year the 
schelude is an imposing one. 
* * 


* 

INNER CIRCLE BARRED 
Not even the post of the Presi- 

dent of the United States gets 
its possessor, per se, beyond the | 
barriers of Washington’s real so- 
ciety entrenchments. In the case 
of the Roosevelt family, the bar- 
riers are not present because the | 
Roosevelts have been on the social 
list as long as anybody. But they 
still tell in the Capital about the 
“cave-dweller” Washington dowager 
who lamented during a previous | 
Administration that the Chief Ex- | 
ecutive was not in the Blue Book. 


ROOSEVELT FAMILY BUSY 


ig was a very active week, socially 

as well as politically, for the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt family. The 
President and First Lady went to 
Newport for the yacht races. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., was a 
guest at a big supper dance in 
Huntington, Long Island, for the. 
coming-out party of Miss Hope 
Noyes. John A. Roosevelt, who en- 
ters Harvard this Fall, was a guest 


at the dinner dance given for cousin 
Kermit Roosevelt, Jr., at the Oyster 
Bay home of his father, who is the 
son of the late President Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


THE White House has been rather 
a lonely place this long while. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF TOURIST 


TO DANGERS 


ON HIGHWAYS 


Greater Speed of Long-distance Traveler Cause of Many 
Traffic Accidents 


By HAROLD G. HOFFMAN 


New Jersey State 


Motor Vehicles 


AILY NEWSPAPERS throughout the 
country are dotted these days with 
stories of the tragic fate of motor tourists 
involved in a seemingly endless succes- 
sion of mishaps. 
Even more grim does the story become 


Commissionet of 


The rising tide of accidents generally | 
has demonstrated a need for strict ap-. 
plication of the punitive provisions of 
the traffic regulations. All over the coun- 
try there is loud approval of this policy 
on the part of traffic administrative and 
enforcement agencies. 


No President Roosevelt, n 
Lady, no Sistie and Buzzie. For 
quite an interlude Mr. and Mrs. 
Elliott Roosevelt, intent on plans to 
buy a house near Washington, were 
‘the only Roosevelts at the Execu- 
tive Mansion 
NOTHER recent visitor to New- 
port was Senator Daniel O. 
Hastings, of Wilmington, Del. No. 
doubt he looked at the defender 
“Rainbow” and the challenger “En- 
deavour,” but the main purpose of 
his visit was to speak at a Repub- 
lican rally on Newport beach. ° 
* 


* 
GENATOR William Gibbs McAdoo, 
of California, who arrived in 


|New York from Europe and—by 


air—in Martha’s Vineyard from 
New York, almost in the same 
breath, has returned to Washing- 
ton. With J. F. T. O’Connor, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, he has been 
dining here and there. 


CAPITAL’S DRAMATICS 


NOTHING in the Capital has been 
more of a social success than 
“The Drunkard,” that piteous melo- 
drama which has filled the roof of 
a local hotel with laughter these 
many nights. A pair of rather 
moderately-priced tickets entitles 
the holder to a table and four bot- 
tles of beer. While throughout the 
evening the story wends its way 
from one scene to another depict- 
ing the evils of liquor, the patrons 
Sip their beer, boo the villian, cheer 
the hero, encourage the heroine. 
At present, it is fashionable to go 
to see this roof entertainment. 
Among those who have dropped in 
to look at it lately are the Presi- 
dent’s secretaries, Miss Margaret 
LeHand, Steve Early and Marvin 
McIntyre. 


20,000 MILES BY AIR 


TWENTY thousand miles by air— 
this is the trip recently com- 
pleted by Franklin K. Lane, Jr., 
son of the late Secretary of the In- 
terior under the Wilson regime. The 
long air voyage was undertaken on 
behalf of the new Air Policy Board, 
of which Mr. Lane is a member. 
The family, including Mrs. Lane, 
and the two small sons, are ready to 
settle down in Washington for the 
Winter. In fact, they are house 
hunting. 
MONG others who have lately re- 
turned to Washington, from an 


|Flivver Planes’: 
| New Era at Hand 


din Transportation 


Mr. Vidal’s Prediction of 
Early Mass Production of 
Machine at Low Prices for 
General Use 


UO in history is tne morning of 
December 17, 1903, when the Wright 
brothers launched a pusher biplane from 
the sands at Kitty Hawk, N. C., and kept 
it aloft for 12 seconds. Thirty years after, 
in a Jules Verne manner, Eugene L. Vidal, 
Director of Air Commerce, points to the 
day, not far distant, when the average 
man will take to the air in a flivver plane 
quite as easily as if he were going out for 
an automobile spin. 

What mass production did for the au- 
tomobile industry may soon be realized 
in the airplane industry. Present tech- 
/nique of volume production may make it 
| possible some day to produce a plane 
that will sell for about the same as the 
popular-priced automobiles amd cost less 
per mile to operate, says Mr. Vidal. 

Something tangible might have been 
realized by this time if the PWA, accord- 
ing to Mr. Vidal, had not failed to allo- 
cate funds requested for the necessary 
experimental and tooling developments. 

“The project was not dropped, how- 
ever,” Mr. Vidal says, “and we are now 
concentrating on the development of a 
type of plane which will have unusual 
appeal to the potential private owner, and 
it is hoped that the demand for this plane 
will enable price reductions by reason of 
increased quantity of production.” 

Just as America holds world leader- 
ship in the manufacture of the popular- 
priced motor car, so may it “have an op- 
portunity to lead the way in the produc- 
tion and operation of the Poor Man’s 
airplane,” he asserts. 

It has been said the airplane is the 
shortest distance between two points. 
| However, one of the most irritating handi- 
caps in the promotion of air travel, as 
Mr. Vidal views it, lies in the distances 
and disagreeable rides between airports 
and the city centers. This source of irri- 
tation may soon be eliminated if plans 
submitted by municipalities for close-in 
landing flelds are carried through. Not 
only are land plane facilities needed, 
states Mr. Vidal, but seaplane ramps and 
floats are wanted in the numerous cities 
located on water. 

With the flivver plane in sight, official 
word also comes from Uncle Sam's of- 
ficial that transatlantic air service be- 
tween the United States and Europe is 
definitely in sight. Mr. Vidal states that 
the Atlantic crossing, on regular sched- 
ules, can be accomplished by long-range 
flying boats, by airplanes of smaller fuel 
capacity with refueling stations along the 
route, or by dirigible airships. 

Mr. Vidal's views were given in a 

NBC radio address Sept. 12, spon- 

sored by the Washington Star. 


| is entering George Washington Uni- 
| versity as a senior. | 
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AMERICAN WAY 
TO EUROPE 


S.S. MANHATTAN 
New S.S. WASHINGTON 


S.S. PRES. ROOSEVELT 
S.S. PRES. HARDING 


A record Americans everywhere can well be proud of 
... the sure and steady growth in popularity of American 
flag ships in the North Atlantic service. It began with 
the introduction of the Manhattan and Washington, 


world’s fastest Cabin liners. These ships struck a new 


note in travel... They gave Americans what they always 
wanted in roomy cabins, broad decks, American lux- 
uries all at moderate fares. 


For reservations on the Manhattan and Washington, and 
their running mates S. S. Pres. Roosevelt and S. S. Pres, 
Harding, to England, Ireland, France and Germany, 
send the coupon herewith to your local agent whose 
services are free. 


UNITED STATES LINES 


Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc., Gen. Agents, No. 1 Broadway, N.Y. 


‘I am a booster for the further development of the American 
Merchant Marine. It should be second to none. I am planning te 
go abroad this year about ( 


Send me particulars vmeien sailings on American flag ships 


hare when these isolated items are put to-'| extended trip—this time to Hono- * around that date. 
gether to show a rise of 20 per cent this The tourist cannot expect to be an ex- julu, the West Coast and the Na- though Congress will not 
peas, “tiny oman, / year in traffic fatalities. It is an in- ception to the rule that those who drive tional ark Att G al Name 
“large.” The canners propose to ASSUTE ‘ease in which the motor vacationist— | dangerously must be restrained. He de- d oon eating orney Gener convene for many months, there — 
the accuracy of these — by -” — ‘the tourist—is playing a much larger part | serves courtesy and consideration, but not | ~ go aa = Cummings. Sec- | is a large gathering of Senators and 
tion of a standard vocabulary clearly de noe euee haters. ‘carte blanche to drive as he pleases. The| Tetary 0 ar George H. Dern is Representatives in town. Most of 
fined by physical tests. tea, Some increase in accidents this year latter is denied him, as it must be, for, back after a trip to Boston to in- those with permanent homes in 
Just what system will finally be accept ‘may find an explanation, if not a sound the good of the public generally as well spect the Army First Corps Area, | Washington are back from vaca- 
‘reason, in the circumstance that motor own protection. | and his daughter, Miss Betsy Dern, | tions. 
are at odds travel is up approximately 44,000,000 miles 
= the virtues of the A, B, C system and ‘daily over the level of last year. But the. 
the use of characteristic terms Howeyer | increase is disproportionate and that con- | 
th k of the Consumers’ Advisory ‘tributed by the vastly larger army Of 
‘motor vacationists is particularly so. 
Board in providing every one of the codes Sh 
with a set of standards goes ahead at,a Insecurity of Highway Travel 
rapid pace. _ , To state the matter bluntly, the motor. 
tourist apparently is having one of 
° worst years with respect to safety. That 
Keeping Sweet Corn is no more nor no less true in New Jersey | 
‘ than in any other State equally attrac- 
Tasty for Months tive to the motor vacationist. | 
_ Investigation of the subject with a view| } eS 
° _to application of sorely needed correctives 
Freezing Method Found to Pre- discloses some extremely interesting con- 
serve ‘Fresh’ Qualities siderations. One of them is that touring 
drivers, in the main, travel at a higher 
Strictly fresh corn is too much for the rate of speed than local operators, not 
city dweller to hope for, unless he grows only on the open road but in built-up 
Uncle Sam’s experimenters in foods,, Although it might seem that unfamili- ; oe : Rousewire. Mrs. Charles Daly: ANIMAL COLLECTOR. Frank (“Bring ENGINEER. Jack Ford, of the Bure ; 
knowing that the ideal way to serve arity with the roads they are using, and| iam oe ae ae i “My recipe for renewing energy ‘em Back Alive”) Buck, says:“Ican lington’s “Zephyr,” says: “Engi- : 
it, with the motor vehicle regulations might | is to smoke a Camel. Camels do smoke all I want because I smoke neers like Camels. They help in- 
our, Mave act as restraining influences, such is not) ick up my energy when tired.” Camels.Theydon’tupsetmynerves.” cr ” 
come to the aid of the millions of corn) the case. The average speed of tourist case energy when worn out. 
lovers. What they did was. to freeze ‘vehicles is demonstrably and dangerously; 
sweet corn on the cob. Simple, but ef- higher than that of others. TENNIS CHAMPION.“Not only does the rich, mellow flavor 
fective. The freezing stops most of the There is evidence that the tourist is| appeal to my taste, but I actually feel a ‘lift’ from a Camel,” 
J sO abusing the spirit of leniency which hes| says Ellsworth Vines, Jr., noted athlete. “Camels have a re- 
iS gathered. —§ greeted him for years on his journeyings|! freshing way of bringi u i el.” | 
The frozen corn, according to experi- through strange territory. The major! poe 
menters H. C. Diehl and J. A. Berry of price he pays for such an attitude, of} =», =: Be Seo . 
the Agriculture Department, was served course, is that recounted in our daily ac-| ) 4 3 *. 
six months after it was gathered, and was cident stories. A minor one is develop-| : _ 4 oe 
roughly the equivalent of corn served | ing in the form of the adoption of a ¥ Ge 
within four hours after picking. ‘stringent policy of law enforcement. G a 
RAILROADING IN THE HOME: |. | Mes snd women in every walk of 
POPULAR EDUCATIONAL GAME smoking a Camel offers an immediate and enjoyable 
MAN. Arthus It is an important fact to all that Camels do “turn 
Indoor Hobby Rapidly Gaining in Favor Said to Furnish | freshen up my energy and turbing my nerves. That's 
4 they are so mild and good." -beca served this in others...in yourself, if you are a Camel 
Anybody can be a railroad president.) dreams by the construction of a complete| TOBACCO Min fully confirmed by scientific research. : | 
chief; en- | system. He built every bit! ALL KN 0 W You'll also find in Camels: mildness...delicacy of 
gineer, and switchman, too. of the train system by hand. Tracks,| bd 
All that’s needed is a toy train system bridges, rolling stock and scenery were! A tobaccos! Smoke as many as you 
in garage, cellar, attic, barn, or almost! hand-built to scale. At present thé rail-| § “*Camels are made ey ~e Camels never get on your nerves, 
anywhere. It's a hobby that is fast gain-| road system includes 700 feet of track, from finer, More 
ing ground, and many Washington head- | 250 feet of it double, wired in three elec-| Expensive 9 
liners are enthusiastic addicts. tric currents to permit two trains to run| # — Turkish and Do- e stlier obaccos 
So popular is at-home railroading be- at the same time in opposite directions. GOLF CHAMPION. Gene Sara- MOTOR-BOAT RACER. mestic — than any SRIDGE EXPERT. Shepard FLYER. Roscoe Turner says: | 
coming that clubs are springing up,where Even Uncle Sam’s officials are not im-| zen says: “I smoke Camels, Florence Burnham: “I en- other popular ! Barclay save: “Ecansmoke “I watch my nerves a8 
the latest traffic problems and innova- mune to this fascinating sport. One press! too because they never inter- joy Camels... and I : never et on our erves yoaye: : a y care 
tions im trains are discussed. relations official has completed an exten- ro with m pieces" ick — 77 notice ° Camels steadily without fully as I do my plane. 
A Brain Exercise sive railroad system in his attic. His thrill! _ PRE UP energy. Copyright, 1934, B. J. Beynelds Tobacco 
railroa 


jangled nerves.” That's why I smoke Camels.” 


Toy systems are becoming comes in pressing the switch that sends | 
longer and more complicated, s6me run- express trains whizzing through tunnels, | 
ning half a mile in length. Exponents over papier-mache mountains and over 
say it is not only fun and relaxation, but sturdy little bridges. 
gives them brain exercise. It takes quick, Signals light the way to safety as the’ 
thinking to run half a dozen trains at miniature trains pound along the tiny 
once over rail networks that pass through _tracks. Water tanks add-to the realism 
miniature towns, around and under | Of the system. Eyes twinkle as red freight reais 
mountains and through sWitches, while cars are shunted from the express tracks ee *,° 
the Attic Freight meantime goes on a one second before the limited whistles for Sn, (eR - gf 
siding to let the Library Limited through. | clearance. The little rails hum, Tele- 

Take the case of a prominent Washing- _§raph wires away as the express flashes 
ton real estate man. When a student at past. Another whistle and the freight 
an engineering college he got a keen thrill cars roll back on to the main line. 
from mounting the cab of the locomo-, Many varieties of sets can be built. | 
tives used for testing purposes. He gloried Most men, shopkeepers report, like sets 
in the feel of the throttle. The fascina-| that require electric controls. However, 
tion lingered even after he returned home there are hundreds of fathers who take 
to enter the real estate business. keen delight in winding the spring of a 

As a student he had wished to pursue a little locomotive and sitting tense as it 
railroading career. Now that it was de-| goes clacking by only to lose speed when 
nied him, he realized his railroading it reaches the upgrade. 


STAR PITCHER. Guy Bush, pitching ace of the Chicago Cubs,  DESP-SEA DIVER. Frank Crilley says: 
says: “When I come out of a game after nine hard “I smoke Camels and have smoked 
innings, there’s nothing that lifts up my energy the way them for years. Camels taste bet- 
a Camel does. I feel freshened up in no time at all.” ter and never upset my nerves.” 


OLYMPIC PION DIVER. Miss GOLFER. s Helen Hicks, U. S. SPEED DEMON. “After a 
Georgia Coleman :“When I’m tired Champion: “I can always quickly _ Bill Horn, Gold Cup winner, “I ‘break out’ my packof ' 
‘and need a ‘lift? I smoke a Camel. restore my energy with a Camel 


Camels quickly, and in no time at all I get a ‘lift’ in 
: Soon I feel like my real self again.” —you do get a ‘lift’ witha Camel.” energy. It’s a swell feeling, any time when tired or low.” 
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Jowings in a Reporter's 
‘ Notebook 


A WOMAN AND SHIPS 

MBS. A. E. KEYSER is running the 
Government’s ship-inspection 

service while Director Dickerson N. 

Hoover looks into the “Morro Castle” 

disaster. Charming and easy to ap- 


proach, Mrs. Keyser has little of the: 


feminine about her when there is big 
business to be done—and a lot of “d 
passes over her desk. 


On the door to her spacious en 


in the Department of Commerce is a 
simple sign which reads: “A. E. Key- 
ser.” She is Administrative Assistant 


of the Bureau of Navigation and. 


Steamboat Inspection, one of the old- 
est activities of the Government. 

Resting in her expressive hands are 
the destinies of thousands of hard- 
boiled sons of the sea—from the 
grimy sailor in the hold to the dig- 
nified master—and the fate of thou- 
sands of passengers; for no ship can 
haul passengers or freight for hire 
until the Bureau decides it is sea- 
worthy. 

From a minor clerkship in the 
Steamboat Inspection Service, in 1917, 
she has risen to her present rank. 
Fieviously she had been a clerk in 
the Census Bureau; stenographer for 
a. coal company in Pittsburgh, near 
her Fayette County birthplace; com- 
mercial teacher in the Boys’ Industrial 
School, Lancaster, Ohio. 

At her fingertips are facts, thou- 
sands of facts, about ships and water- 
tube boilers and life preservers and 
; all the details involved in the job 
of keeping ships safe for passenger 
avd cargo. Ask any question about 
ships and she reels off the answer 
in a split second. Occasionally, if it 
is something extremely technical, she 
presses one of a long row of buttons 
and in comes an expert who can sup- 
ply the rest of the engineering de- 
tails. 

* 


A LABOR TRANQUILIZER 


UGH L. KERWIN or “Hughie” as 
he is known to his friends, has 
had more direct connection with labor 
disputes than any other man in the 
United States. He has been with the 
Conciliation Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor since it was organized 
in 1913. The recent labor troubles 
are but a small part of his experience. 
The name of Mr. Kerwin is a house- 
hold word to thousands throughout 
i the country who are interested in 
labor affairs. His counsel is sought 
unhestitatingly on labor issues of the 
most vital importance. He is also 
asked to settle personal questions 
which arise among the men under his 
direction as well as personal issues 
among labor leaders. 

His office hours are crowded with 
important issues on labor involving 
in some cases many thousands of 
workers. He receives dozens of long 
distance telephone calls every hour of 
the day. Yet he shows little evidence 
of the nerve tension excusable in one 
connected with a service which in 
sixteen years has settled 13,000 labor 
disputes affecting more than 14,900,000 
wage earners. 

GLORIFIES THE AMERICAN FISH 


Prise PLAY a conspicuous part in 

the life of Miss Louella Cable, of 
the Bureau of Fisheries. Miss Cable 
doesn’t like fish to eat, and never 
has enjoyed fishing. Nevertheless she 
spends a major part of her days look- 
ing at fish. 

The reason? She has the job of 
making the drawings of fish which 
are used by the Bureau scientists. 
They regard her as one of the swiftest 
: — best artists the Bureau has ever 

ad. 

Big: fish and little fish, even the 
microscopic baby fish—Miss Cable 
draws them all. She does it with a 
precision of detail which enables the 
scientists who examine the drawings 
to tell to what fish family the fish 
belongs and how old he is. 

Miss Cable gives this explanation 
of how she happened to enter the 
Bureau: 

“It’s very much of an accident that 
I’m at the Bureau. It started with 
a thesis on ‘Food for Bullheads’ I 
wrote in pursuit of my master’s de- 
gree in biology at the University of 
South Dakota. Before that I never 
had paid particular attention to fish. 
Since then I haven’t had time for 
much else.” 


x* * 
JONAH NOT WANTED ABOARD 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is not the 

' only Government official who has 
the use of a boat for week-end cruiscs. 
It has been another hard Summer for 
the’ craft used by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry Wallace and his chief 
aides. 

The vessel has quite a history of 
mishaps. About a year ago the boat 
capsized and sank to the bottom of 
the Potomac during a storm. It was 
raised and put into condition at a 


WORLD 


$Y 


WILLIAM GREEN, CHIEF DIPLOMAT FOR AMERICAN LABOR 


Began as Boy in the 
Coal Mines 


OOK OUT of the side windows of 
the great white structure on 
Massachusetts Avenue that is or- 
ganized labor’s beautiful temple in 
the Nation’s Capital—where beauti- 
ful temples abound—and you'll see 
a dingy area of alleyways that tour- 
‘ists do not visit. 

Look deep into the soft brown 
eyes of the square-shouldered, rudy- 
faced gentleman in the president’s 
office in his neatly-pressed suit and 
trim spectacles, and you will see 
dim but unforgotten memories of 
hunger, cold and want—a hunger 
not for bread alone but for those 
“human and spiritual values,” men- 
tion of which occur so frequently 
in the public utterances of William 
Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


By the sweat of his brow the boy 
who regretfully left the -tiny one- 
room schoolhouse in his teens to 
go down into the mines of Ohio 
has been able to give his children 
what he missed. But the desire 
that his fellow workers, “those who 
are drawn together by common ties 
and a common purpose,” likewise 
share the good things of the earth 
has never been sated. 


William Green has been called 
“labor’s diplomat.” He has been 
called a good many other things, 
too, by the oldsters who still shout 
the shibboleths of a closed chapter 
in labor’s history and by impatient 
youngsters, who cry for new things. 
But he has never let his hand waver 
at the helm; he has never let his 
own theories and idealist dreams 
blind him to the practical exigency 
of the moment. And he kept the 
old ship on her course through some 
pretty heavy weather. 


Clerical Aspirations 
Defeated in Youth 


It isn’t hard to see in the blood 
and environment of this first gefi- 
eration American the sinews that 
formed his career. 


Head of the A. F. of 


L. and Friend of the Workingman 


Up From the Ranks;| 


hoped, it is said, to become a min- 
ister—he is a Baptist; but what he 
saw about him and what he suffered 
himself, turned his thoughts to what 
irrevocably became his calling. 


He will tell you that economics 
was then and is today his only di- 
version. He read avidly all he could 
get on this subject and translated 
its abstractions into the conditions 
about him. 


The Union, one of those “institu- 
tions born out of the needs of society 
and established by those who are 
drawn together by common ties and 
a common purpose,” as he puts it, 
was the natural mechanism to 
which he turned as his medium of 
expression. Here he practiced de- 
bate and public speaking and soon 
was no longer practicing but per- 
forming. 

The calling that he had deserted 
had not entirely deserted him. To- 


day he feels that he was inspired 


then, as he says, “with something 
of the same zeal that a religious 
crusader feels when he decides to 
dedicate his life to his faith.” 


His. progress was natural, steady, 
undramatic. At the age of 27 years 
he was electe Sst important 
pos ub-district president of the 
United Mine Workers. By this time 


he had married, although blessed 


with few of the world’s goods. 


Six years later he was made presi- 
dent of the Ohio district. Then he 
went into politics and captured no 


less an office than State Senator- 


Ship; there he rose to floor leader. 
And in these years he saw some of 
the fruition of his dreams. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Model for Similar Laws 


Mr. Green doesn’t talk much about 
his early life—or any other part of 
it either, for that matter; but there 
is one story that comes out in every 
account of his career. It shows how 
deeply his early environment af- 
fected him and how his penchant 
for brass tacks served him early. 
It ended in the passage of the 
“screen law’—which might be called 
the Green law—one of his earliest 
political demonstrations of zeal for 
the fruition of his dreams. 


his own specific experiences than 
on the general need that his books 
as well as his observations had 
taught him. Once was Ohio’s work- 
men’s compensation Act, which 
was considered then as one of the 
most progressive humanitarian 
measures in the country. It served 
as a model and a precedent for 
much similar legislation. 

Before he completed his second 
term as State Senator he had pre- 
sided over the upper chamber, had 
been sent as delegate to two Dem- 
ocratic conventions and worked ac- 
tively for the nomination of Gov- 
ernor Cox for the Presidency. 


Career Was Marked 
By Slow Sure Rise : 
But Mr. Green’s activities in the 


field of applied politics was only a 
path parallel to his real interest— 
organized labor. He moved up 
steadily through the ranks of the 
powerful United Mine Workers, and, 
in 1913, he was elected interna- 
tional secretary-treasurer. This 
opened the way to the Fedefation, 
and he served as a member of the 
executive council and as fourth 
vice president. 


On the death of Samuel Gompers - 


it was taken for granted that one 
of his immediate lieutenants would 
step into his place. When the ex- 
ecutive council met and named Wil- 
liam Green it was a surprise to 
many, 


Looking back on the two careers 
in , their very different fields some 
have pointed to a resemblance be- 
tween Green’s slow but sure rise 
and the quiet ascent of Calvin 
Coolidge. Both were drab and un- 
noticed figures besides many of 
their colleagues; both were elevated 
temporarily by death, and both had 
their final honors confirmed by a 
popular vote. 

Just as surely as Gomper’s death 
closed a period in labor history that 
was largely of the flery ‘little cigar- 
makers’ own forging, so the negime 
of William Green marks a new 
chapter into which is written the 
new philosophy of the present head 
of the A. F. of L. 


Of late there has been. much talk 


reach but this dese not 
mean that he has not kept his 
dreams for labor, that he does not 
recognize changing times that may 
change policies. 


Adjustment of Labor 
To Mass Production 


Indeed some may have forgotten 
some of his semarks, publicly quoted 
and never. denied, that sound 
Strangely like some suggestions of 
the more enlightened among the 
employers. In 1928 he was quoted 
as saying: 

“Mass production does not have 
to mean either the cross-industry 
organization of the I. W. W. type or 
the abandonment .of the craft 
union of the American Federation 
of Labor. Very likely it will mean 
reorganization along new industrial 
lines. Industries may be organized 
as a whole. Crafts within these in- 
dustries may get linked together 
within the national body. 


“But this new type organization 
will resemble ‘shop councils’ in 
operation and management more 
than anything today existing with- 
in the present Federation of Labor 
unions.” 

Mr. Green has been an ardent 
supporter of the NRA, especially 
since the collective bargaining 
clause was written into its program. 
He has given hours of his busy days 


- Jess conservative workers. 


—and they now frequently stretch 
out to 16 hours—to conference with 


Very Staunch in His 


Opposition to Any 


Foreignisms 


Officials of the new governmental 
agencies: 

But. when at last he felt that 
preachment and practice did not 
square he. said so in no uncertain 
terms. Like all of his pronounce- 
ments this blast of criticism was no 
undisciplined outburst but a  pa- 
tiently pondered declaration, typi- 
cal of the man and all his work. 

This careful procedure, like his 
carefully chosen words, has brought 
down on his head the criticism of 
But he 
meets criticism with the character- 


istic calm and unruffled assurance. 


He writes many personal letters; 
he is capable. of handling an in- 
finite amount of detail. While he 
has been accused of leaving more 
to persuasion than to action, he 
nevertheless is not one to look upon 
the strike as an antiquated or an 
unnecessary weapon. Only recently 
he said he saw in some of the strikes 
-@ healthy sign and illustrated his 
point with a homely parallel: 


“When a man is sick he objects to 


nothing,” he said; “as soon as he 
becomes better he gets cranky.” 

And so he sees in some of the un- 
rest in labor the hopeful ‘symptoms 
of-the convalescent, 


LIFE OF A BOOTLEGGER TO BE 


NO LONGER A BED OF ROSES 


A bootlegger’s life is not going to be a 
happy one under the promise last week 
of the Treasury to help the States enforce 
the liquor laws. Federal aid in this mat- 
ter is to include supplying State author- 
ities with lists of those who have Federal 
liquor licenses and pay Federal liquor 
taxes. For the bootlegger, who has no 
license and pays no tax, it begins to look 
like a cold Winter. 

Moreover, the Treasury ordered Col- 
lectors of Internal Revenue to spread the 
information that the Government intends 
to collect the $1,000 excise tax levied upon 
liquor manufacturers and dealers. The 
manufacturers and dealers also pay an 


9.1 per cent of all the duties paid. 
nine months since repeal. 


still and sparkling wines. 


226,296 for the month before. 
Hearing on Liquor Code 


liquors and wines in August represented 


In the Customs warehouses at the end 
of August there remained almost one-half 
of the total imports received during the 
August also 
saw the lowest level on imports of both 


Nevertheless, more foreign whiskey en- 
tered the country in August than in July, 
a fact which placed whiskey first among 
the imports. During August 309,390 gal- 
lons were brought in as compared with 


— 


Home Renovation: 
Eligible Projects; 


Financing Scheme 


Scope of Modernizing Pro- 
gram Explained in Deail 
To Home Owners by 
Housing Administration 


Maybe the home-owner does not know 
in what way he can use the modernizing 
loans authorized for limited Federal 
guaranty under the new housing law. The 
Federal Housing Administration has been 
busy the past week broadening the popu- 
lar understanding on the subject. 

The FHA announced during the week 
that generally any “built-in” equipment 
which becomes a pePmanent part of the 
structure is eligible for these modernizing 
loans; any movable equipment which can 
be detached and removed easily is not 
eligible. 


Municipal Improvements 

Municipalities may take advantage of 
the housing act to make city improve- 
ments if they are authorized or empow- 
ered to enter into an obligation for that 
purpose. But no loans can be made to 
exceed a minimum of $2,000 on any one 
piece of property. 

A modification of its regulations was 
also announced to permit property owners 
whose mortgage or tax payments to some 
extent are not up to date, but who are 
able to maintain their properties, to ap- 
ply for modernization loans under the act, 

Any financial institution making the 
loan may use its own judgment whether 
the status of taxes should affect the ap- 
proval of a loan. 

Also, any institution which does not 
itself hold the mortgage may use its own 
discretion whether it will or will not make 
such a loan, even though the mortgage 
may not be completely “in goéa stand- 
ing. ” 

This policy is designed by Administrator 
Moffett to make possible applications for 
modernization loans from several hun- 
dred thousand property-owners who 
otherwise might be barred. 


Advertising Possibilities 

A series of conferences between Ad- 
ministrator Moffett and his associates 
with business representatives were held 
during the week. Executives of forty lead- 
ing advertising agencies discussed with 
FHA officials the housing program oppor- 
tunities for sales promotion of building 
materials and other supplies in the mod- 
ernization campaign. 

Mr. Moffett told the advertising men 
the better housing program has immense 
opportunities for not only builders and 
manufacturers of building supplies, but 
for- practically every kinf of business en- 
terprise. Industrial leaders, he said, told 
him that the FHA plan “offers to Ameri- 
can business of every kind and type the 
greatest potential market in the nation's 
history.” 

“This potential market,’ he added, 
“would be available for many years to 
come. It definitely means movement of 
goods of every description and men taken 
off relief rolls and put to profitable and 
permanent employment.” 

Deputy Administrator .Deane empha- 
sized that the entire program is based on 
private initiative, to be financed with pri- 
vate capital rather than a program of 
government spending. He announced 
that 6,000 financial institutions covering 
the entire country have signed up to make 
the loans. He estimated the loans are be- 
ing made at the rate of a million dollars 
a day. 

Ward M. Canady, Director of Public 
Relations, said advertising executives can 
play an important part in educating their 
clients and others to the benefits of every- 
body concerned. 

Bulding material manufacturers and 
others participated in other conferences 
with the FHA. Executives of trade asso- 
ciations representing scores of industries 
in all sections of the coun told the 
FHA officials that committeés are now 
functioning in 480 different communities 
and that several thousand such commit- 
tees will be ready to start local housing 
campaigns within a month. Moderniza- 
tion loans insured by FHA are actually 
being made in 38 States, it was an- 
nounced. 


Is Drought Nature’s Whim? 
Or Can It Be Predicted? 


[Continued form Page 7.] 
preceding year, they increased corn acre- 
age by about 20 per cent. 

As a consequence of the increased acre- 
age and the resumption of normal yields 
per acre, farmers in 1895 harvested 2.- 
311,000,000 bushels of corn. In 1896, the 
farmers again planted a relatively large 
area to corn and the yield was better 
than average. 

During the past few years, Officials 
state, drought effects have been evident 
upon pasture yields, but not upon grain 
crops. Records revealing the grain pro- 
duction in the United States since 1928, 
when the dry spell first began its on- 
Slaught, show that relatively little decline 
took place in‘the grain yields when cone 
trasted to crop figures before 1928. 

“The weather since 1928 has been ab- 

normal. However, production since that 
year has been normal.” That, in a nut- 
Shell, is the manner by which the AAA 
justifies its crop reduction production. 

While long time weather predictions 
have not as yet been made possible, the 
Smithsonian Institution states that “labo- 
rious assembling of the weather records 
places in the hands of competent statis- 
tical workers material by which the actual 
meteorological trends the world over may 
be determined by refined methods of 
analysis.” 

That is for the future. The drought 
has completed its devastation, at least, 
for this year. 


was necessary beeause the retail code al- 
ready covered the trade which the code 
of fair competition sought to cover. The 
other side contended that because of 


Another liquor hearing was held in 
Washington on Sept. 12; this time on a 
proposed code of fair competition for the 
retail liquor or package goods trade with 
Deputy Administrator C. W. Dunning of 
the NRA in the chair. The NRA handles 
the labor provisions for this code and 
the Federal Alcohol Control Administra- 
tion the trade rules and their admin- 
istering. 

On the Code labor provisions there was 
little argument, but plenty of it on 
whether the code submitted by the Na- 
tional Federation of Retail Liquor Deal- 
ers, composed of 7,150 out of the 16,000 
firms in the industry, represented the 
trade as a whole. Argument also waxed 
hot over whether a code is needed. 

The one side contended that no code 


His father was that young hands were none too 


patiently reaching for the torch, 
and—some within and without the 
organization, felt—with none-too 
moderate ideas of refueling.it. But 
so far it is held firmly in a grasp en- 
tirely capable of keeping it burning 
with just the warmth and bright- 
ness he sees fit. 

Even the slightest scent of com- 
munism is repellant to Mr. Green. 
The proverbial bull is no more 
peaceful than this man, before a 
red flag who looks and lives the 
part of the solid citizen. He is con- 
tent to deal with the problem of 


“chaotic conditions” a code of fair com- 
petition was vital. 

Matters were further complicated by 
charges of “wiles and subterfuges” against 
the National Federation of Liquor Dealers 
by representatives of the Allied Council 
of Retail Liquor Stores of America and 
the National Retail Beer and Liquor Deal- 
ers Association. 

Nor were matters simplified when some 
of the 4,000 proxies from individual firms 
displayed by the National Federation of 
Retail Liquor Dealers were balanced by 
large stacks of proxies displayed by their 
opponents with the charge that many of . 
these were subsequent to and revoked 
proxies issued to the Federation. A de- 
cision will be reached and announced 
later. 


‘considerable expense. A fire subse- 

quently destroyed many of the fur- 

: nishings and damaged the engine so 
much that the boat had to be towed 
to Norfolk for reconditioning. 

Except when suffering from minor 
ailments such as enginetrouble 
except when in use for inspection 
trips, the boat has been available dur- | 
ing this Summer for Department of | 
Agriculture officials to use on week-— ger. They wanted better things, 
end cruises. Most of the cruises have | among them, education. 
been made by Mr. Wallace’s aides but. When young William said goodby 
bath Secretary Waliace and Under-| to his schooling and trudged off the 
secrtary Rexford G. Tugwell have| shaft with his father the seed of 
taken part in them. 


occupational tax of from $20 to $200. 
Small Imports of Spirits 

Not since Repeal have the imports of 
distilled spirits been so small as in Aug- 
ust. The Bureau of Customs announced 
last week that the imports had declined 
11 per cent from those during July and 
were only 17.4 per cent of those for Feb- 
ruary, the big month so far. In August 
they were 301,806 proof gallons; in Feb- 
ruary more than 1,700,000. 

Imported liquors, however, are being 
withdrawn from bonded warehouses for 
immediate consumption and in August, 
for the second successive month, more im- 
ported liquors ehtered into consumption 
than were received, totaling 11.2 per cent 
more than for July. Duties collected on 


an English miner who came with 
his cheerful Welsh wife to America 
and found that its “unlimited pos- 
sibilities” had their limitation. Wil- 
liam, the one boy born in a family 
of six sisters, opened his eyes on 
the ramshackle village of Coshocton . 
in Ohio’s soft-coal district in 1873. 
The Greens were poor; they knew 
physical discomfort, cold and hun- 


When he went to work the miner’s 
coal was screened—a practical en- 
ough practice it itself. But since 
the worker was paid for the coal 
that didn’t drop through the screen 
and since he couldn't pick his own 
particular vein to work on, he 
might spend a whole day wrenching 
a product from the earth that 
never reached the weighing ma- 
chines and left him an empty 
pocket for his pains. When Sena- 
tor Green started operating he 
stopped all that. 

He was, of course, active in the 


: discontent was in him. He had _ passage of other laws based less on the day and not worry about the 
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STRIKE ‘VICTORY’: 


START OF A STRIKE THAT PROVED A BOOMERANG 


Permanent Closing 
Of Hopewell Mill 
A Blow to All 


TRIKES, like crime, do not pay. 

Anybody who doubts that statement 
should visit Hopewell, Va., a little in- 
dustrial city of about 10,000 which has 
just emerged from a disastrous strike ex- 
perience from which it may take years 
to recover. 

The strike, in the plant of the Tubize- 
Chatillon Corporation, manufacturers of 
rayon and rayon yarn, was called off a 
week ago. It had gone on for about ten 
weeks and since about 2,000 persons were 
thrown out of work by the strike and the 
subsequent shutting down of the plant, 
the entire town was seriously affected. 


Some idea of the extent to which the 


business life of Hopewell was damaged}. 


may be gained from the statement that 
the Tubize company’s weekly pay roll 
amounted to about $50,000—more than 
one-third of the combined pay -olls of all 
the town’s industries. 


The merchays were in a rather hope- 
less state of mind when the strike was 
terminated. They still are, for that mat- 
ter, because the company, although it 
is preparing to open up its knitting mill 
employing about 300 persons, has an- 
nounced that it will not reopen its main 
plant. The plant, the company says, can- 
not operate profitably under present eco- 
nomic conditions although it would have 
“carried on” at a loss but for the strike. 
The company also claims to have suffered 
severe loss through sabotage and through 
damage to machinery from corrosion re- 
sulting from idleness. 


Strikers Lose 
By Walkout 


If strikes pay, then, who gained from 
this strike? Certainly not the strikers. 
They may tell you publicly that they 
won a great victory because the com- 
pany was forced by the Government to 
recognize their union as the representa- 
tives of the workers for purposes of col- 
lective bargaining. But privately they 
will tell you—at least many of them 
will: “We have won the right to bargain 
collectively through our union, but now 
that this right has been established what 
are we going to do with it? 

Residents of Hopewell who profess to 
be neutral in the controversy told the 
writer last week that few if any of the 

- strikers would refuse to trade this right, 
if the opportunity offered, for their old 
. jobs in the rayon mill. 

The company has agreed to take back 
all its old employes, irrespective of their 
union activity, and restore them to their 


old jobs as they are needed when dif-. 
ferent departments of the plant are re- | 


opened. It excludes persons who “en- 
gaged in any unwarranted act of violence 
or destruction of property,” and there is 
plenty of room for controversy in this 
clause of the agreement. 

Early in the week just passed the com- 
pany began taking on workers for the 
knitting mill, although it was not planned 
to begin operations for another week. Few 
of the workers in the knitting mill were 
involved in the strike although the com- 
pany closed down the mill with the re- 
mainder of the plant after the strike be- 
gan. 

Since then many of the knitting mill 
workers are said to have joined the union 
and to have taken part in demonstra- 
tions outside the plant, and union lead- 
ers kept a watchful eye on the enrollment 
to prevent any discrimination against 
their members. 


Company Avoids 
Delicate Issue 


Unless the company does eventually re- 
open its main plant an issue may be 
avoided on one of the “tender spots” of 
the controversy—the 


Relations Board found, had been improp- | 
erly discharged because of union activity | 
and in violation of section 7(a) of the. 
National Industrial Recovery Act, which | 
insures to employes the right to bargain | 


collectively with their employers without 


interference in choosing their representa-_ 
None of these workers—six men. 


tives. 
and two women—was employed in. the 
knitting mill. 

It was the refusal of the company to 


abide by the order of the old National 


Labor Board to reinstate these workers 
that precipitated the strike that had been 
brewing for some time. 

The company began “laying off” workers 
last April 1 because slack sales made it 
necessary to curtail production. By early 
June about 600 of the 2,400 employes had 
been dropped from the rolls. Although 
the company was aware that certain 
persons among the workers were active 
in a movement to unionize the plant, it 
denied that any other considerations than 
efficiency were taken into account in se- 
lecting those to be retained and those 
to be let out. 

Quite naturally those workers who were 
dropped and who were members of the 
union believed that they had been let 
out because of their union activities and 
not because they were inefficient. So, 
under the guidance of textile union or- 
ganizers who had come into the field, 
invited or uninvited, affidavits were drawn 
up and filed with the National Labor 


Tons of Gold Imports 


In Our August Trade 


How Huge Quantities of Pre- 
cious Metals Have Moved 


America did an $89,000,000 business in 
the exporting and importing of gold and) 
silver during August. 

This announcement was made by the) 
Department of Commerce on the basis of | 
figures compiled by the Treasury Depart- | 
ment. The compilation is to be made. 
monthly. | 

Approximately $51,781,000 worth of gold | 
was imported by the United States and 
$14,556,000 exported during August, the 
figures showed. At the same time Amer- | 
ica was importing $21,929,000 worth of | 
silver and exporting $1,741,000 worth. 

Great Britain was the country from) 
which most of the gold imports came; 
a total of $23,580,000 came from that. 
country. England also supplied most of 
the silver, $16,700,000 worth. The largest | 
gold export was $11,681,000 to France, and | 
the largest silver export was $1,000,000 to 
Cuba. 

New York handled the largest flow of | 
gold imports and exports and the largest 
silver imports. The silver shipment to, 
Cuba, however, was handled through the | 
Florida customs division. i 


reinstatement 
eight employes who, the National Labor 


THE WORKERS WON 


$ 


a 


War was suitable for the purpose. 


BUT LOST JOBS 


put up at Hopewell during the World 


In the early days the Tubize company 
operated at a good profit. Owing to the 
high price of silk, rayon, or artificial silk, 
as it was called before the trade name 
“rayon” was agreed on by the industry 
in 1924, became increasingly popular. Its 
use mas increased in spite of the decline 
in the price of real silk and today about 
three pounds of rayon are consumed in 
this country to every pound of real silk. 

Competition has increased likewise, 
howver, and today there are 18 companies 
making rayon in the United States. 

The Tubize corporation is the only 
company in this country making rayon 
by the nitrocellulose process. There are 
three other processes and about four- 
fifths of all rayon now made in this 
country is the product of the viscose 
method. Tubize has another plant at 
Rome, Ga., where it makes rayon by the 
viscose and the acetate processes and the 
rayon cloth which will be woven at the| 
Hopewell mill will be made from yarns’ 
produced at Rome. 

The nitro method is admittedly more | 
expensive, and, with competition keener | 
and production costs higher due to op-| 
eration under the code, the Tubize com- 
pany might have been forced to suspend 
operations at Hopewell even if the strike 
had not occurged. It had lost money 
there for two or three years but was 
attempting to minimize its losses by econ- 
omizing in various ways when the strike 
and the ensuing raid forced its directors 
to make a decision that it had long 
avoided. 


Union Movement 


“Jf 


~—Phote by Dementi, Richmond, Va. 


Here is the beginning of the strike in the busy little industrial city of Hopewell, Va., as cars were stop- 

ped by strikers and occupants prohibited from entering plant. Result: Strike is now settled but only 300 

of original 2,000 workers are being taken back and the company says main plant will not reopen. Com- 
pany claims irreparable damage to equipment of $10,000,000 plant. 


Board by nine of these discharged workers 
contending that the company had violated 
Section 7(a) in lischarging them. 

The company, believing that an oppor- 
tunity would not be presented for a fair 
hearing of all the facts, presented no de- 
fense before the old labor board. It sim- 
ply ignored the board’s order to reinstate 
the workers and to a committee repre- 
‘senting the union it stated its intention 
|of taking no action. The strike followed 
| starting on June 29. There is a difference 
‘of opinion apparently as to the number 
who walked out but as in the case of all 
_ Strikes, many employes who were not in 


fellows rather than incur their enmity. 


Next morning at 4 o'clock occurred the 
/raid which caused the company to de- 
cide not to try to continue operation. 
Whether it was inspired by union leaders 
| probably never will be generally known. 
| Anyway a crowd of perhaps 100 men and 
boys, armed with sticks and small clubs, 
scaled the ten-foot fence surrounding the 
nmrain ‘plant where a late night shift ot 
nonstrikers was at work. They drove the 
workers away from their machines, threw 
switches and cut off valves which, if they 


knew would “gum up the works,” which 
the action literally did. 

Under the nitrocellulose process of mak- 
ing rayon, used in the Hopewell plant, a 
viscose mixture called “‘collodion” must be 
kept flowing constantly at a certain pres- 
sure through pipes leading to spinning 
machines where it becomes rayon yarn 
As the mixture contains ether and alcohol 
it coagulates when exposed to the air and 
these elements evaporate. 


Explosive Product 
Caked on Machine 
Only chemical experts can tell what 


the indiscriminate throwing of switches 
| and valves did to the delicate rayon ma- 


i chinery, but the company contends great 
_damage was wrought and that it would 
require weeks and the expenditure of 
many thousands of dollars to get the 
plant in condition to produce high-grade 
rayon yarn again. 

Before the flow was stopped the mix- 
ture ran all over the machines and hard- 
ened to a form resembling coral and with 
the properties of gun cotton, inflamma- 
ble and highly explosive. Ordinarily the 
mixture goes through a denitrating proc- 
ess that removes these dangerous prop- 
erties. After the raid company officials 
called on State police to protect non- 
Striking workers while they went into the 
plant to remove the hardened mixture 
from the machines and subject it to deni- 
tration in the interest of public safety. 

There was no way of determining the 
damage done to the pipes, many of them 
underground, so the company decided not 
to try to operate in the face of the 
strike. An immediate shut-down occurred, 
throwing out of work hundreds of em- 
ployes who had refused to join the 
| Strikers. Apparently no other serious acts 
of violence occurred, although there were 
many demonstrations at the plant and 
the usual picketing. 3 

Most of the Tubize workers live in com- 
pany houses and they are still living 
there. When they were working they 
paid rent to the company, about $15 a 
month per house, but since they have 
been out of work the cOmpany has made 
no attempt to collect rent or to evict 
them. 

The union set up a commissary to pro- 
vide food to the strikers and this com- 
'missary is still being maintained, al- 
|though the Federal Relief Organization 
iis now feeding most of the Tubize fam- 
‘ilies. Last month abcut $11,000 was spent 
_for Federal relief in Hopewell and most 
‘of the money went to persons who form- 
erly were employed in the Tubize plant. 


Few of Strikers 
Have Left Town 


So far few of the Tubize unemployed 
have left Hopewell. The usual “floaters,” 
young men without families, have gone 
elsewhere in search of employment but 
most of the company’s workers have 
Stayed on although they have no prospect 
of getting work unless the main Tubize 
plant is reopened. Around union head- 
quarters one finds an atmosphere of 
hopefulness that the Tubize company in- 
tends to reopen again within a short 
time. 

If this is not the intention, it is asked, 
why is the company reopening its knit- 
ting mill, requiring the operation of the 
central power plant and practically the 
Same overhead that would be required 
to operate the entire plant? 

So the hopeful ones are staying on. 
They are probably better off in Hopewell 
than they would be elsewhere unem- 
ployed. One would go far to find a 


ployed in t 
| Sympathy with the strike went with their) ployed in the plant 


were former workers in the plant, they). 


There are a number of other industries, ‘Suitable for the manufacture of chemicals 
but none of them employing large num- , and several of Hopewell’s industries today 


bers of people or offering much hope for 
employment to the Tubize unemployed. 

Hopewell sprang into existence almost. 
overnight during the World War when a. 
great plant was set up by the Duponts | 
in the wilderness on the peninsula. 
formed by the junction of the Appomat-_ 
tox and the James Rivers to manufacture | 
explosives for the use of the Allies. At 
one time about 30,000 people were em-' 
The water from the 


are sO engaged. 


‘Plant Had Employed 


4,000 Persons 


The Tubize plant was established at 
Hopewell in 1921 and at one time about 


4,000 people were employed there in the 


manufacture of rayon and rayon yarn. 
About $10,000,000 was invested in the 
property, all new buildings and equip- 
ment. None of the temporary buildings 


Gains Impetus 


Some of the economies which the Tu- 
bize Company felt forced to make doubt- 
less affected some of its employes al- 
though its total expenditure for labor 
was increased materially under the code. 
The point system was introduced under 
which employes were rated for pay ac- 
cording to their efficiency. The manage- 
ment contended that those who really 
wanted to work could make good wages 
if they applied themselves. Certain dis- 


contented ones, however, complained that 


| conditions were being made more and) 
cleaner, more up-to-date industrial town.| Appomattox is said to be particularly more difficult for the workers and this 


| discontent led to the growth of the union 
' movement within the ranks of the Tubize 
workers. 

| In vain the management tried: to stem 
the tide. A questionnaire was sent out 
to all in which workers were invited to 
express their grievances, if any, on an 
‘unsigned return postcard. The manager 
explained that he was taking this un- 
usual method to find out “just how you 
feel about your job” directly and “not 
through the mouths of any outsiders who 
make a living by making trouble among 
friends.” From the returns received— 


less than 200 saying they had grievances 


they felt were worth striking for—the | 
company did not believe a strike would 


occur and it might have been avoided— | 


or deferred at least—if the company had | 
reinstated those eight discharged persons | 
as ordered by. the old National Labor) 
Board. But the company took the po-. 
sition that there were no jobs available | 
for these persons and even if there had. 
been it would have been discrimination. 
against the other workers who were 
dropped to have reemployed them. 

When the controversy was aired in. 
Washington again in August more than) 
a month after the strike was under way, 
the Tubize Company presented its side, 
of the case before the National Labor | 
Relations Board, which had become the. 
court of appeals for such disputes. 

Like its predecessor, the National Labor | 
Board, the new agency decided the eight 
employes had been improperly discharged | 
but it issued no enforcing order. It would. 
do so, it said. if the company upon re- 
suming operations failed to restore the 
eight to their jobs. Similar enforcing 
action was promised if the company did | 
not abide by its agreement regarding the 


formula for re2mployment of other worke- 
ers, including strikers. 

On Aug. 13 an election was held under 
the auspices of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to determine who should rep- 
resent the Tubize workers in collective 
bargaining with the company. The United 
Textile Workers was selected in pref- 


erence to the Tri-City Progressive Asso- — 


ciation. an organization which the union 
claimed was promoted and inspired by 
the company to weaken the union. The 
vote was 1,624 to 1,076. 

All workers in the plant, including the 
600 discharged since April 1, were per- 
mitted to vote, although the company 
protested that the election should be lim- 
ited to those who were still employed in 
June. 

Under the recent ruling of the Labor 
Relations Board in both this case and 


the Houde case, the agency selected by 


a majority is to be the official represent- 
ative of all the workers. The Tubize 


company has not indicated whether it will 
abide by this decision or will accept the 


advice of the National Association of 
Manufacturers to industry generally te 
ignore it. 


Ww 
Jeday s SOCIAL and BUSINESS CENTER 


Most people think of The Waldorf-Astoria as New York's sparkling social center. Yet, 


it is one of New York's most important business centers as well, Leaders of finance, 


industry, and world affairs all meet there. Located on residential Park Avenue. 


\ PARK AVENUE + 49TH TO 


THE 


SOTH STREETS » NEW YORK 


Wecould make sweeping claims for Essolene without stretching 
the truth in the least. However, we prefer to let Essolene, itself, 
testify to its merits. And it will, if you'll just give it the chance. 


can’t help thinking,’ says the owl, 
“‘When I hear claim-alls yap and yow!, 
That it would certainly behoove ’em 

Not to make claims ’til they can prove ’em!”’ 


|CLAIM 
| 


\ 
\ 


. 


THE MOST 
POWER . 


THE MOST / 
MILEAGE: 


Test it out in your car. Let it demonstrate exactly what we mean 
when we say that Essolene guarantees smoother performance. 


[Essolube Motor Oil in the crankcase enables Essolene to do its best] 
AT REGULAR GASOLINE PRICE 


Smoother Performance 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW 


BUY AT THIS SIGN 
identifies the 30,000 Esso Station. 
from Maine to Louisiana who 
represent th services and products.o 
leading oj! organization, 


JERSEY 


| 
| 
PR ™ ROR 
| AND THEATRES 
| 
| | 
| 
aN 
‘te 
7} 
4 4 | 
| 
| 
| 
| Copr. 1934, Esso, Ine. 
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An Inside View 
Of the NRA: Its 
Flaws and Merits 


Former Official Declares 
Codes Are Failing Be- 
cause of Lack of Clear-cut 
Policy in Their Making 


Planning without a plan tells the story 
of the NRA, in the opinion of one of the 
men who helped to shape and adminis- 
ter it. 

Thoroughly believing in the institution 
as it might be and after ten months of 
acquaintance with it from the inside, Dr. 


A. J. Hettinger, resigning from its re-| 


search and planning division, has left be- 
hind him as a testament a searching crit- 
icism of the NRA as it is. He has a 
background of several years aS a pro- 
fessor in the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

“I am a Democrat,” writes Dr. Hettin- 
ger, in an article in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune. “I believe in the platform 
adopted by the Democratic party at Chi- 
cago in 1932. I voted for President Roose- 
velt. I believe, on net balance, in the 


objectives of the Administration as I un-| 


derstand them. I do not believe in the 
methods by which certain of those objec- 
tives have been sought.” 


WEAK AND STRONG POINTS 


In 45 numbered points, Dr. Hettinger as- 
sessed the weak and strong features of 
the program as it has worked out. 

The NRA, he said, is General Hugh S. 
Johnson. As a brilliant man of action, 
inspired by the best of motives, General 
Johnson has won many victories. But 
since he had not thought his problem. 
through, each victory only brought a 
greater crisis. “He proved to be a master) 


of crises of his own creation.” 


Dr. Hettinger defines NRA’s purpose 
and accomplishments as follows: Its pur- 
pose—to put men to work. Its program— 
to cut hours and raise pay. Its results— 
to spread work, to increase industrial 
costs, to add to the cost of living. 


NO CLEAR-CUT POLICY 


Confusing the means with the end, Dr. 
Hettinger continues, the NRA bent the 
full force of its energies on grinding out 
codes, without first adopting a clear-cut 
policy for handling the problems involved. 
The result was a series of “horse trades,” 
-in which sound economic policy yielded to 
expediencey,. thereby creating further 
problems in geometric proportion, The 
natural result, he states, was a geometrical 
expansion in personnel and costs. 

In bargaining for terms, industry and 
labor, Dr. Hettinger declares, took full 
advantage of NRA’s opportunism, with 
the result that the consumer was for- 
gotten. 


CONFUSED CODES 


He thus sums up the code situation: 

“The codes became a jumble of price 
fixing, limitations on machine hours, 
hindrance to new capital investment and 
policies that conflicted in general, from 
code to code and from industry to in- 
dustry. Utterly unenforceable labor 
clauses were written into the codes—the 
net result a disillusioned and embittered 
labor. The NRA both defends and de- 
stroys ‘the little fellow’ and tends both 
to foster and prevent monopoly. 

“Every economic doctrine known to 
man, both sound and unsound, can be 
found in some one or more of this vast 
agglomeration of so-called codes of fair 
competition.” 

Among the economic doctrines embod- 
ied in many codes, Dr. Hettinger states, is 
that which encourages restrictions in pro- 
duction and the maintenance of unduly 
high prices by administrative grants of 
power. This policy, he says, runs squarely 
counter to President Roosevelt's concept 
of the more abundant life. To it are due 
increases in the cost of many building 
materials sufficient to delay recovery in 
the all-important construction industry 
and place a heavy burden on the program 
of the Federal Housing Administration. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


“In the field of labor relations, says Dr. 
Hettinger, “the NRA, true to its oppor- 
tunistic creed, has sought the solution of 
the moment. It has dodged, boxed the 
compass and, to use an inelegant but truly 
descriptive phrase, messed up the whole 
field of American labor relations, to the 
detriment of labor, capital, the body po- 
litic and the return of prosperity to. this 
Nation.” 

A further indictment of the NRA pro- 
gram is said to be the impossibility of en- 
forcing the codes which it negotiated. 
Says Dr. Hettinger: 

“The NRA promised much and per- 
formed little in the field of compliance. 
In extenuation, it can be stated that it 
is impossible to enforce a code which is 
utterly unsound from an economic view- 
point. Stated with the utmost serious- 
ness, I doubt whether the entire police 
powers of the United States Government 
could have enforced the NRA codes as a 
whole in any thoroughgoing fashion. 

“Such lack of enforcement penalizes 
the honest employer and gives an unjust- 
ifiable economic advantage to the non- 
complying employer. The NRA has cre- 
ated the ‘chiseler’ it so vociferously con- 
demns—and tolerates.” 


PUNITIVE BLUE EAGLE 


Dr. Hettinger deplores the punitive Blue 
Eagle, which can control the destiny of 


| 


They Affect the Businessman, 


ies During the Week 


| Maron of the nation qn Sept. 10 were 
focussed on an amphibean plane 
winging its way to the President's Sum- 
‘mer White House at Hyde Park, on the 

Hudson. It carried NRA Administrator 
Hugh S. Johnson, who was soon deep in 
conference with the President on a plan 
‘for revamping the NRA set-up. 

Outline of the new pattern indicated a 
|three-fold division of powers, such as is 
embodied in the . Constitution of the 
|United States—legislative, administrative 
judicial. 

| A legislative department will handle 
formulation of policy. Code signplifica- 
tion, for example, would come under its 
jurisdiction. 

An executive department will carry out 
the policies determined on by the legisila- 
tive branch. It is expected that General 
‘Johnson will head this division. 

A judicial branch will handle code dis- 
putes, except those arising from the labor 
clause in the codes. These go to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Both en- 
forcement agencies, however, may be 
combined under the Department of Just- 
ice, the President announced. 

Outline of the reorganization plan is 
credited to Donald R. Richberg, the Pres- 
‘ident’s “coordinator-in-chief.” It marks 
,the end of one-man responsibility for 
‘combined policy, administration and en- 


forcement in the NRA. 


LO, THE POOR CONSUMER 
H* the NRA forgotten the consumer 
to its own undoing? 


So asserts a critic from within its ranks, 
Dr. A. J. Hettinger, until last June a 
member of its Planning and Research Di- 
vision. His criticism is important because 
it lays a finger on a crack which threatens 
to split off an important fragment of the 
NRA program. 

Said Dr. Hettinger: 

“The object of the NRA was to put 
men back to work. The operating pro- 
gram was to cut hours progressively and 
increase wages progressively, at the same 
time protecting business by setting mini- 
mum prices based on the enhanced costs. 
The result was to spread work, increase 
industrial costs, and to add to the cost 
of living. 

“On net balance, both labor and capi- 
tal have protected themselves fairly well. 
The chief sufferer has been the consumer. 
Admitting the very sincere efforts of the 
Consumers’ Board of the NRA, the con- 
sumer is the forgotten man.” 

NRA officials admit that, in the bar- 
gaining for codes, business and labor were 
the professionals, against whom the un- 
| organized consumer was at a disadvan- 
‘tage. Consumers in the United States 
, have seldom organized effectively either 
as cooperative associations or otherwise, 

although a start has been made. t 
there is nothing to match the consumers 
cooperatives of England, which do an an- 
nual business of more than $1,009,000,000. 


= 

FORGOTTEN, NOT HELPLESS 
oo when the codes were in the making, 

the consumers had no accredited 
representative. The Government ap- 
|pointed an advocate for them, Mrs. 
Charles C. Rumsey, head of the Con- 
'sumers’ Advisory Board of the NRA, 
which was designated to make recom- 
_mendations in their interests. But speed 
_ Was the order of the day. There was no 
time for critical investigations into the 
items of cost on which price agreements 
were based. 

One of the members of the Board. Prof. 
William F. Ogburn, resigned within a 
month of the opening of the code hear- 
ings, in despair of seeing the interests of 
the consumers safeguarded. 

But the consumer, although unprepared 
to negotiate, holds the purse. Silent but 
powerful, he is now registering his de- 
cision, It is written in surpluses of un- 
sold goods and in unemployment, as high- 
cost labor remains only partially em- 
ployed and goods priced for a profit re- 
main unsold. 

This situation is especially noticeable 
in the construction industry. Despite the 
public works program and the Federal 
Housing Administration’s invitation to 
householders to borrow money for mod- 
ernization, the industry is moving toward 
a crisis this coming Winter. 


; In the textile industry, goods accumu- 
lated to the point where an emergency 
was declared and the mills were shut 
| down for several weeks. Even with this 
| corrective, the present nation-wide strike 
in the industry is not unwelcome to the 
‘manufacturers as a further means of re- 
jducing inventories. George A. Sloan, 
‘speaking for this group, stated that even 
‘at present prices the industry is confront- 
‘ed with a stone wall of consumer resist- 
ance. 
* 


* 
PRICE CONTROL CRISIS 


{t was hoped a year ago that increased 
\ wages and profits would so build up 
| purchasing power that goods could be 
‘moved even at the higher prices brought 
'by the codes. Donald R. Richberg, re- 
viewing the period of the NRA’s activ- 
ity, asserts that the purghasing power of 
the wage earners has increased by 37 per 
cent, which is offset by only a 9.6 rise in 
the cost of living. However that may be, 
the fact remains that new purchasing 
power is not being used as it was hoped 
that it would be used. 

So the NRA is faced with a crisis. The 
price control front is visibly cracking. 
Signs are: 

1. Curtailment of the power of code 
authorities to set prices. 

2. Reluctance on the part of the Ad- 
ministration to prosecute violations of 
price agreements. 

3. The appointment of a representative 
of the consumer on the general code au- 
thority recently formed for administering 
small industries or others that might 
choose to come under it. 


RETAIL COAL FIELD 
of price fixing power 
made its most dramatic ‘appearance 
when the code authority of the retail 
coal trade was shorn of this privilege. 
This body had declared emergencies to 
exist in the coal trade of several cities, 
including Cleveland and St. Louis. Miuni- 
mum prices were set, calculated to net 
the dealers a profit. 

Loud protests from the consumers. 
NRA investigators concluded that the cost 
items underlying the prices set were un- 
justifiably high. The unchecked power of 
the code authority to declare emergen- 
cies, and so fix prices, was withdrawn. 
The code authority resigned in a body. 
But General Johnson‘’s answer was to 
place the retail coal trade ‘under ihe 
general code authority, one the few 
such bodies to have a representative of 
the consumer. 

x** 
I* IS an open secret that code prices 
are not being enforced. An auto- 
mobile body company recently is alleged 
to have purchased a large amount of 
-Himber at a price 12'2 per cent below the 
authorized figure. Prosecution of the firm 
making the sale is being urged by other 
dealers, and the matter is before the com- 
pliance division, but action lags. 
hewn NRA is mopping up the last of its 
code making job. 

For the benefit of the 30 small indus- 
tries not yet taken care of, a general code 
authority has been set up. It will act for 
any industry which chooses to come under 
it, and will do so without cost to the in- 
dustry. Its services are available not only 
to the groups still without codes, but 
others also may, at their option, disband 
their code authorities and come under the 
general code. Each industry under the 
general code has a representative, ap- 
pointed by NRA, to act with the g7n- 
eral body on all matters affecting that 
industry. 

Unlike the usual code authority, the 
general body is not composed exclusively 
of industrial members. Consumers and 
labor are also represented. 


Exemption for Restaurants 
From the Bakeries Code 


Many restaurants bake their own 
bread, but few of them like to be under 
both restaurant and bakery codes. To 
avoid this ‘overlapping, restaurants have 
asked the NRA for exemption from the 
bakery code, and a hearing has been set 
for Oct. 9. 


WANTED: A COURT TO HEED 
PLEA OF AIR MAIL LINES 


A hard-luck story, and no one to. listen. 

That’s the predicament of an air mail 
line. Its Federal contract canceled, no 
court will hear its plaint. 

So Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., reviving the storm of complaints 
that came from air lines which lost their 
contracts in the late Winter air mail 
squabble, has gone right up to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

The company wants to know, its law- 
yers say in petitioning, if it “is helpless, 
|as solemn agreements are brushed aside 


by an impatient official, or whether a 
court of equity will stay the spoliative 
hand. Unless this is rendered intelligible, 
prudent men will shrink from dealing 
with their Government to the impair- 
ment and undermining of the public 
service.” 
Courts Deny Jurisdiction 

It was last February that Postmaster 
General James A. Farley, with a sweeping 
gesture, canceled all air mail contracts. 
Then the Army took up the job of car- 
rying the air mail. Ten days’ notice was 


Farm Problems: 


Sheep Slaughter 
In Drought Area 


Millions of Animals From 
Dry Regions to Be Used 
For Relief; a Small Corn. 


Crop; Loans to Growers | O 


. famous collective bargaining clause of 
OR the first time in the emergency the Recovery Act has made its appear- 
era, four or five million sheep and ance. It may turn out to be the most im- 
Angora goats in the hard-hit drought- | portant of all, defining the lines on which 
stricten Western states are facing govern- labor disputes will be conducted in the 
ment ownership and slaughter for relief future and dictating a reorganization of 
| purposes. | ‘the labor forces of the country. 

The AAA began buying these ani-| The debated clause refers to the man- 
mals last week from the farmers who ner of employe representation in dealing 
haven't enough feed to maintain the} with employers. The National Labor Re- 
flocks. AAA turns the animals over lations Board ruled that employes of a 
to the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation, firm should talk through a spokesman 
which has them processed and the hides’ elected by a majority of themselves, and 
tanned. [that this spokesman or agency should 

Ask the shoe manufacturing and other, represent the whole body of the plant's 
industries: Will any of this product be employes. The minority must not bar- 
dumped into commercial markets in com- gain through it, unless it consents to 
petition with private industry? minority representation. 


Says the FSRC, which is part Of put now comes an extension of this in- 
the Federal Relief Administration. None 


of the mutton, wool and hides will go into 
commercial channels; the products will be 
solely for relief, but there will be a rea- 
sonable profit for the private companies 
that process it and the tanneries that 
handle it for the Government. 


x* 
HOGS, CATTLE, SHEEP 
OT so long ago there was a Federal 


hogs they didn’t raise. In the corn-hog 


terpretation—not by the slow mills of ju- 
dicial decision, but on the battlefield of 
industrial strife. 

Francis J. Gorman, leader of the tex- 
tile strike forces, is for a labor spokesman 
chosen by a majority of the workers in 
the entire cotton textile industry. This 
agency, he contends, should talk with the 
code authority for the industry. Bargain- 
ing, so he holds, is not a matter for in- 


hog-killing program by arrangement | dividual plants or firms but for each in- 
with farmers for compensation for the|dustry as a whole. 


| Counsel for the NLRB is of the opinion 


adjustment program more than 1,200,000\ that the wording of the collective bar- 
farmers received compensation benefits, gaining clause in the Recovery Act will 
receiving ‘in last month alone compensa- | not support Mr. Gorman’s interpretation. 
tion from Uncle Sam aggregating a mil-| This clause provides for bargaining with 


stopped, after a wide-spread controversy 


lion dollars a day. The hog-killing has, 


employers. The code authorities, it is 
held, are not the direct employers of the 


regarding its ethics. 

Then there was the cattle program in| 
which AAA has bought more than five | 
million cattle off the ranges of 21 drought- 
stricken states. So far, upwards of $48,- 
000,000 has been handed over by the Fed- 
eral Treasury to 278,577 cattle raisers as 
purchase and benefit payments. 

So now the Government has embarked 


beyond the language of the Act. 


‘ISSUE BEFORE LABOR BOARD 


the Labor Board. It is being decided by 


workers in the industry. So Mr. Gor-. 
man’s interpretation would seem to go 


strike. 


Refusing to recognize bargains in indi- 
vidual plants, Mr. Gorman insists that 
agreement must wait until all the workers 
in the industry can talk with one voice. 
In the meantime, he claims to be that 
one voice, on the ground that his union 
is the chosen agency of a majority of the 
workers. 
ing elections for testing the truth of this 
claim. 


bargaining, George A. Sloan, chairman of 


the Cotton Textile Institute, remains ada- | 


mant. He claims that Mr. Gorman, the 


battling head of the United Textile Work- | 
ers, can not speak for the workers and | 


neither can he, Mr. Sloan, talk for the 
manufacturers. 

Contrary is the attitude of the execu- 
tives in the silk textile industry. Em- 
ployers in this industry voted unani- 
mously, on Sept. 10, to have the head 
of their code authority handle strike né- 
gotiations under the President’s Board of 


Inquiry, which was searching for grounds, 


on which to mediate the strike. Separate 
agreements with labor by any group or 
division of the industry were barred. 


REVAMPED LABOR STRUCTURE 


If Mr. Gorman is successful in estab- 
lishing his contention, the victory may 
bring far-reaching changes in the set-up 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
other labor organizations. This change 
may be explained somewhat as follows: 


A die maker working for General 
early days of the National Recovery Ad- 
He | ministration, gave it as his opinion that 


Motors Corporations has two distinct re- 
lationships with his fellow laborers. 


visions of the cigar code. 
He issued a statement welcom- | 
tor industry are distributed among many 


Against this interpretation of collective | 


Control of Cigar Prices 
By the Manufacturers 


Makers of cigars may set lowest retail 
prices for their products. Not only that, 
but they may name the profit to be made 
all along the line from factory to store. 


All this is provided in the NRA toe 
bacco codes. To put the plan into work- 
ing order, cigar makers organized The 
National Tobacco Council, Inc., which will 
decide what buyers are to pay for their 
smokes. The council's plan to handle 
prices was approved Sept. 11 by the NRA, 
Under previous rulings, tobacco dealers 
were told how many books of matches 
| they may give away with each sale. 
| Smoke two-for-a-nickle cigars, stogies 
or cheroots? Don’t worry about the Code 
_Authority’s proposal to stabilize their 
marketing. If the proposals are accepted 
the smoker will not pay any more tren 
at present. So far the two-for-a-nickel 
Stogies have been exempt from the proe 


crafts. 

Under the traditional form of labor ore 
‘ganization, his relation with the die make 
ers is the important one when labor 
trouble arises. The die makers’ union 
represents him in dealing with his eme 
ployer. The local union may call on the 
larger state or national union for aid. 


| This structure is known as the horizontal 


‘union. 


But if representation for collective bars 
‘gaining is to be through the agency 


chosen by majority vote of all workers in 
a shop or in an entire industry, the die 
makers’ union is of little importance as an 
organization. Verticle is the term ap- 
plied to unions organized according to 
industries. 

The majority rule, in fact, strikes at the 
very heart of the organized labor movee 
ment as it has grown up. 

This threat is not entirely new. It 
strengthens a move that has been going 


on within the labor ranks ever since the 


NRA gave Official recognition to trade and 
‘industrial associations as code authorities, 


NRA FOR VERTICAL UNION 
Administrator Hugh S. Johnson, in the 


is a die maker and he is an employe in unions to be effective should organize 


the motor industry. His fellow die mak- 


tries, and his fellow employes in the mo- 


along industrial lines, thereby parallelling 
However, the issue is not now one for ers are distributed among many indus- the organization of employers. He stated 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 1.] 


on the sheep purchase program, the ex- 


tent of which will depend on circum- 
stances. The Comptroller General of the 
United States has ruled that purchase 
of sheep and goats in addition to cattle 
is necessary for relief. FSRC has con- 
tracted with 20 companies to process more 
than 27,000 head of sheep daily until 
Oct. 5 and to convert them into mutton 
for unemployed. Vice President Garner 
used to plead for protection of the Angora 
| goats in tariff debates. Now the Relief 
, Administration is coming to the aid of 
the Angora goat farmers along with the 
sheep raisers. 


LOWEST OF CORN CROPS 
ptGuREs the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Nation’s corn crop is the 
lowest since 1881. The actual official es- 
timate is 1,484,602,000 bushels, which re- 
flects the ravages of the drought in the 
corn belt. Wheat—the Spring wheat— 
and grain generally available for feeding 
livestock are way below last year’s fig- 
ures, but, says the Department, there is 
no fear of wheat shortage as there are 
enough supplies on hand to meet ordinary 
requirements. 

Inquires the consumer, what about food 
prospects? 

Answers the Department, “On the whole, 
national supplies of principal food crops, 
if closely utilized, should be sufficient for 
ordinary requirements.” Which assurance 
helps the housewife, though prices for the 
family larder have been going up since 
the NRA codes have been in effect. 

* 


LOANS TO CORN GROWERS 
tears corn belt appeals for more finan- 
cial aid, like the famous cry from 
Macedonia in Scriptural days. 

The Government responds that the 
RFC is now making available to its 
Commodity Credit Corporation $100,000,- 
000 from which fresh loans will be forth- 
coming on corn stored on the farms. It 
is supplemental to the corn loan fund of a 
year ago and on the same terms except 
that the new loans are at 55 cents a 
bushel while the old loans, which must be 
repaid or refunded by Oct. 15, were. at 45 
cents a bushel. That means the farmers 
can borrow 55 cents on each bushel, in- 
Stead of 45 cents on each bushel under 
the old terms. 


IDLE ACRES FOR FORAGE 
NCE more there is a recession from 
the idle status of lands covered by 
the Government’s crop-adjustment pro- 
gram. 

The AAA fearing a_ shortage of 
feed for livestock in 1935, is now encour- 
aging the wheat farmers who have co- 
operated in its holding-down production 
policy to use their acreage, covered in 
these Government adjustment contracts, 
for production of forage crops next year. 
It is authorizing these cooperating wheat 
farmers to plant in forage crops the land 
which ordinarily. would lie idle under the 
crop production program, involving an 
aggregate acreage of 7,500,000 acres; but 
much of this land went into drought-re- 
sistant forage crops this year. 

This decision, opening up the idle 


IN THE EVENING: “Good? Why, 
This was what John K—— said, immediately 
after his lips had first met Sanka Coffee. 


“This idea 
good coffee!” 


it’s perfect!” 


But within John K——, 2 voice whispered, 
“Good, yes. But just wait till tomorrow morn- 
ing and see how you feel about that coffee.” 


“And this is my 
idea of a miracle 


rage lements recent 
a business enterprise and may exercise |j ; | Siven operators. hry an in- é 
its power-on grounds that would not be Since that time TWA has been unable | crease in 1935 wheat plantings of co- : 
deemed sufficient by the Department of Where Government to get a court to hear its troubles. A Fed- cae 3 PERSE ce: oat ae 
Justice. He strongly commended the eral appellate court in New York dis-| the 
c e three-year base acreage of the whea 
“simple American courage” of Henry Ford eee! | MISSed its suit for an injunction. The | ell am is ex- NEXT MORNING: It’s 7:30. John K——'s reg- out of bed like a fireman. “A miracle,” he 
in “ i t ruled that i alee ree progr 
pected to produce, under average condi- ular rising hour. The alarm rings. John’s eyes murmurs—“I drank coffee at night—delicious, 
real contribution toward eliminating ter-'|Qytlay in W eck 176 Million /instead of Federal officials. i. a bushels of open. He looks at the clock. He smiles. He’s _ marvelous coffee, too—and slept like a baby.” 
rorism from the Blue Eagle.” y | "| setae, ene Government cannot be sed) gums up the AAA: “Combined with 
SAVING THE NRA Dollars Most of Which Was een ae page BoM my a yt wheat expansion, today’s action And here’s the reason for the miracle 
But despite the alleged errors of prin- - Due to Relief Costs by air mail lines in the Supreme Court of | ea pm, sonperalns re mes = 
ciple and practice in the NRA, Dr. Het- | the District of Columbia have met a sim- | “UTG Of the land they DOS plans ' aces 
tinger believes the NRA can and should | APPROACH of Sept. 15, one of the ilar fate \wheat in 1934 under their contracts may And a simple reason it is, too. John K~— ~ tonight—good and strong, the way connois- 
be saved. RR !\ qreasury’s quarterly financing dates, TWA attorneys, in their petition, say| aa —— Bn pee setae = drank SANKA COFFEE, which, in additionto —_seurs make it. Tease yourself a little with that 
— | yo = ‘for growing livestock feed.” its superb flavor and fragrance, has this great promising fragrance first. Then takea sip. What 
; ministratively feasible must be fought out| After averaging about $100,000000 or out hearing. The company had invested! The Government already paid virtue... zt i 97% caffein-free! Ic will not keep =a flavor! What a blend! And there is no sleep- 
i orl en upon. penned fiexi- | slightly more a week, the Government’s, about five million dollars in property sana giedline hy ap > ent you awake. It will not upset your nerves or _lessness in it! Your grocer sells Sanka Coffee 
rt ,, sense and adherence to| outlays during the week of Sept. 5-12. peculiarly suited to its business; had con- x lay h ith digesti i 
ay havoc with your digestion. w . 
few sound principles must replace; jumped up to $176,000,000, according to tracted for three milion dollars’ worth and is now paying $30,000,000 /more to | P foe a of satisfaction 
| iterally thousands of impossible ‘thou! Treasury Department accounts. of new equipment; had obligated itself farmers who similarly compliec with the | \__ y. Make some t's a product of General Foods. 
shalt’ and ‘thou shalt not’ clauses.” | Almost every important heading on the some $875,000 on continuing contracts. |“adjustment-reduction” wheay program ) 
Among the provisions which he re- expenditure side of the Government’s| So TWA wants to know if it has any|0M the 1934 crop. Theré~are approxi- . 
gards as worth while Saving are the best| ledger showed increases during the week.| means ut all to obtain relief from results ;Mately 580,000 farmers cooperating in the How to make the wor. Id AY best cup of coffee 
Aimed wage, hour and child labor regu- |The total of $176,000,000 for the week was! of this administrative act of the Post-| Wheat program. oa 
ate divided into $99,000,000 spent by so-called| master General. Say its lawyers in the. , 
From an administrative point of view,| emergency agencies and $77,000,000 spent | petition: TO REGULATE SUGAR One big secret in making Sanka Coffee or any fine coffee is. to 
Dr. Hettinger would recommend that the! on “routine” functions. “Issues of transcendent importance, qyGarR is part of the regulatory pro- make it strong enough. For each cup take a heaping tablespoonful 
NRA be divided into three parts. The ex-| Approximately one-third of the money| emerge from this controversy. As_ the S gram, too. Secretary of Agriculture of Sanka Coffee. If you percolate it, give it just a few extra min- 
ecutive part of its duties he would assign! spent during the week was due to relief | functions of government multiply and its ‘ , 8 f 
to the Department of Commerce. Con-|costs. The relief administration paid out relations with citizens grow increasingly Wallace has just announced that AAA utes on the fire. And Sanka Coffee, even when made black as 
sideration should be given, he holds, to! $59,000,000 during the week. This was tie intimate, this court (Supreme Court of wa _Fesulaie witharemels fem vere night, won't rob you of a wink of sleep. 
ne to the | largest total of expenses reported for the the United States) is imperatively called | plies MP 
‘ade Commission. the remain- .week by any Government agency, and, upon to mark out the limits of official , ; Bice REAL COFFEE 97° CAFFEIN-FREE + DRINK IT AND SLEEP! 
ing part of its duties, he believes, belong | was somewhat larger than the relief ad- authority and to crystallize the legal rem | This'is for ‘the purpose of effecting an 971% 
to the Department of Labor. ministration’s usual weekly quota. jedies available for curbing its abuse.” {Continued on Page 13, Column 1.) | ies 
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THE WORLD’ BIGGEST LANDLORD 


[Continued from Page 1] 


by the Bureau of the Budget to have 
been as follows: 1915, $15,501,900; 1920, 
$6,787,700; 1925, $4,289,100; 1930, $44,921,- 
400; 1931, $67,941,400; 1932, $95,989,100; 
and 1933, $117,112,700. According to these 
figures there was 643 per cent more Fed- 
eral building construction last year aud 
in 1915. 


|Goverument Uses 72 Million Square Feet 
— Of Office Space But Still It 
Is Badly Crowded 


,More than $209,505,000 was allotted for | to the space of one of the war time office 
Government buildings and department, barracks. 

The demand for more space has kept 
the officials who do the renting of offices 
busy. No sooner are matters satisfactorily 
arranged for an office than there is an- 
other expansion, or another new office is 
organized and the hunt for good quarters 
ceeds from sale of property valued at has to be renewed. 


expenditures in the original $3,300,000,000 
appropriation for public works. 

The magnitude of the Federal build- 
ing program since 1926 is shown by the 
fact that since that year authorizations 
for new structures amounted to the pro- 


$69,000,000. There were 817 projects in- | 
cluded in this program. 

In spite of the $100,000,000 building | 
program authorized for Washington in| 
1926, and the completion of many of the | 
most important offices, it is necessary to 
rent 2,000,000 square feet of office space | 
in the District of Columbia for use of. 
the Federal Government. 

Washington buildings in this program 
which have been completed or have been 
occupied include the following: Commerce 
Department Building, cost $17,500,000; 
Agriculture Department extensible build- 
ing, $10,300,000; nternal Revenue build- 
ing, $10,000,000; Public Health Service 
building, $908,250. 

Early this Summer the Interior De-| 
partment announced that the shortage | 
of Federal office space is so acute in 
Washington that it will erect a new $10,- 
000,000 building. 


Emergency War Time 
Buildings Still Used 


Not only have Government workers in | 
Washington doubled up on office space 


but they have been forced to use the old | 


temporary buildings, erected during the | 
World War. 

These buildings are poorly lighted, are 
very hot during the Summer and droughty 
during the Winter. They were to have) 
been demolished several years ago but 
- have been kept open to provide room for | 
the new workers. 

The only difficulty reported in the situ- | 
ation is that generally it has been the 
workers in the old agencies who have 
had to take the run-down offices. New 
agencies have sprawled over entire Fed- 
eral buildings, sometimes causing the 
Original holders of the office space to 
move three or four times in succession 
and finally to retreat quite vanquished 


Labor, Government: 


Administering NIRA 


[Continued from Page 12.) 
on Sept. 13 last that this was the imme- 
diate aim of the NRA. 

The question came up for discussion at | 
the 1933 convention of the Amcrican Fed- | 
eration of Labor. The vote was unfavor- | 
able to organizing by industries. But the 
formation of industrial unions, or “fed- 
eral unions,” was permitted, the expecta- 
tion being that these would later be 
broken up into craft unions on the old 
model. 

The younger and more radical spirits 
in the labor organization have favored 
the new pattern. Workers in the Hudson 
Motor Works, in” Detroft, recently broke 
away from the American Federation of 
Labor and set up their own independent 
industrial union, looking toward = the 
formation of a larger body to be known 
as the Associated Automobile Workers of 
America. 

Their contention is that the head of a 
craft union may know little about the 
special problems of the craft as they 
arise in the awtomobile industry. The 
movement is growing, and will receive a 
powerful impulse if victory in the textile 
strike rests with the leader of the work- 
ers. 


kkk 
CONTENTION OVER RULING 


In the meantime, the fate of the major- 
ity ruling made by the National Labor 
Relations Board is about to be entrusted 
to the courts. 

The Houde Engineering Company of 
Buffalo, N. Y., involved in the dispute 
that led to the ruling served notice on 
Sept. 10 that it would not recognize the 
Board’s decision. On the Board’s rec- 
ommendation, NRA deprived the con- 
cern of the blue eagle. The Attorney 
General has been asked to prosecute the 
company for violation of the National 
Recovery Act. 

Lining up on the side of the company 
is the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, which issued to all employers a 
recommendation to ignore the ruling of 
the NLRB until “competent judicial .au- 
thority” had passed on it. The Associa- 
tion advised abiding by “the contrary rul- 
ings of President Roosevelt and General 
Hugh S. Johnson, recognizing the rights 
of minorities of employes.” It offers legal 
aid to its 56,000 affiliated manufacturers. 

The ruling by the President, referred to 
above, was made last Winter as a formula 
for settling a dispute in the automobile 
industry. In substance, & provided for 
proportional representation of all groups 
among the employes. 

To the Manufacturers’ Association the 
voice of labor, speaking through William 
Green, President of the American Fed- 
eration, retorted: 

“The recommendation is a flagrant de- 
fiance of the Government, skirting the 
edge of conspiracy to violate the law.” 

The Federation’s vice president, Mat- 
thew Woll, on September 13, made a de- 
mand that the Recovery Act should be 
amended to write in the majority rule in- 
terpretation given by the NLRB. 

x** * 

Lloyd K. Garrison ig to retire from the 
chairmanship of the NLRB in October to 
return as dean to the University of Wis- 
consin’s Law School. 


Aitempt to Discover 
Farm Trouble Causes 


[Continued from Page 12.] 
even distribution of surplus sugar sup- 
plies during the first half of 1935 and to 
prevent heavy marketings. 

Under the Costigan-Jones Act, sugar in 
excess of 1934 marketing quotas connot be 
put into the commercial channels before 
Jan. 1, and much of the sugar now in the 
warehouses here is for marketing after 
that date. 

The AAA says that between Jan. 1- 
Bept. 8, of this year, 300,000 short tons of 
Cuban direct-consumption sugar had 
been withdrawn from bonded warehous:s 
or imported for consumption, leaving 
118,000 tons remaining on the 1934 quota 
for Cuban direct consumption sugars. The 
Jaw limits imports of direct consumption 


. sugar from Cuba to 22 per cent of Cuba's | 


total quota. 


‘ 


Scattered 


Widely Over City 
At the offices of the Federal Real 


Estate Board, 


the folders containing 


the records of leases have been swelled 


far beyond their usual size. It has been 
‘a particularly difficult job to keep track 
of the leases because in many cases the 
new local emergency offices are scattered 
over wide areas. 


From the end of the first month Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was in office—March, 1933 
—until the end of July, there was a gain 
of nearly 100,000 new employes in the 
Government, or almost as many persons 
as in the standing army of the United 
States. 

The list of alphabetical agencies has in- 

“creased in the same measure that the 
‘need for office space has risen. Officials 
| in Washington have been kept busy keep- 
| ing track of the new agencies so they may 
_be able to find them when they have 
occasion to transact business. The Na- 
| tional Emergency Council now lists more 
than 40 of the emergency agencies, most 
| of which were created primarily to hasten 
recovery. 


Breaking All Records 
In Expansion Now 


The growth of new activities is even 
more strikingly illustrated by a compari- 
son with the growth of the Government 
between 1915 and 1930. 

The extent of Governmental] activities 
| practically doubled during the 15 year 
period but only 35 new permanent agencies 
were created. There were also a large 
number of temporary agencies, part of 
them included in the 147 page book pub- 
lished by the Senate to show the boards 
and commissions of the Federal] Govern- 
ment which were organized during the 
first 29 years of this century. But the 
number of permanent agencies in which 
most of the growth occurred was less 
than the number of new official units 
created so far under this Administration. 

Herbert Simpson, of the staff of North- 
western University advances the theory 
,that the growth of new agencies which 


has involved setting up some 40 new. 
| alphabetical titles is in keeping with a his-| 


‘torical custom of this country which 
dates to 1837. He says that the first 
re peak of Government expansion 
occurred in that year. Other years mark- 
ing peaks of Government growth are 1865, 
1900, and 1920. 


Mr. Simpson says that the period from 
1920 to 1930 was characterized by a marked 


storing prosperity through billions of dol- 
‘lars of construction has necessitated the 


decline of governmental activity after the 
sudden increase which occurred at the 
end of the World War about the time the 
new immigration and tariff laws were 
passed. The present increase in Govern- 
ment affairs is classed as the natural re- 
action to the dull period for Governmental 
organization which set in after 1920. 

A whole multitude of the new agencies 
have been created to direct the disburse- 
ments of Uncle Sam’s money which is 
flowing out to industry, to the farmers, 
and to the home owners, in the effort to 
once more start the wheels of prosperity. 

The present emergency has been a 
trendendous expansion of the principle of 
Federal help for the needy. In this cause 
several thousand new workers have been 
enlisted. 


Regiments Needed Just 
To Pay Out Cash 


Another increase in the size of the 
Government has been necessary to allot 
funds for public works. .The idea of re- 


organization of an agency with several 
thousand employes. Its job is to see that 
none of the applicants for loans gets more 
than his share, and in this day of po- 


litical efforts for “easy money” the task 
is no small one. 


The efforts to reduce the cotton acre- 


age, the amount of wheat raised, and servation Co 
the amounts of other agricultural crops | 


produced in surplus quantities, although 
badly dented by the drought, still re- 
quire a force of several thousands of 
workers. 

The most comprehensive recent survey 


| years. It already has been suggested that 


| but slightly under the average monthly 
‘increase which has made it necessary 
of the growth of the Government is that 
conducted by Carl H. Wooddy for the’! 


‘onan Committee on Social Trends. 
He obtained information for the years 
from 1915 to 1930, before the depression 
or alphabetical agencies figured in the 
news. 

Mr. Wooddy found that most of the 
increase in the cost of government, about 
four-fifths of it, was due to the expense 
of participating in the World War. The 
expansion of the civilian activities of the 
Government accounted for only one-fifth 
of the increase. 

The new agencies and the new activi- 
ties of the old agencies were responsible 
for only about 40 per cent of the total 
increase in costs of operating the civilian 
branch of the Government. 


No Index Available 


To Show Cost Increase’ ~ 


There are no figyres available to show 
how much of an increase in costs has 
occurred since 1930. The total of Gov- 
ernment employment forms one index. 
There are about 10 per cent more workers 
on the pay rolls now than in 1930. 

What will be the permanent effect of 
the vast expansion of new agencies? Is 
America going to permanently increase 
its force of Government employes? 

A somewhat analogous system to that 
which exists at present occurred during 
the World War. There was an enormous 
expansion of emergency agencies. It was 
found after the close of the war that 
there was a tendency to keep many of 
these organizations in the permanent 
set-up of the Government. 

It is considered likely that many of 
the present emergency organizations will 
be retained, at least for a number of 


& permanent army of foresters be estab- 
lished on the basis of the Civilian Con- 


rps. 

There are still no indications that the 
growth of the emergency agencies has 
stopped. During July 5,518 more workers 
were added to the Federal pay rolls. That 


during the last 18 months for Uncle 5am 
to find offices for 105,125 new employes. 


NO BAN ON FEDERAL WORKER 


IN VOTING 


AS HE PLEASES 


What sort of political activity is open 
to a Government employe without risking 
his job? 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Henry 
Morgenthau Jr., who previously had 
“cracked down” on, political activity by’ 
Treasury employes, last week, listed five 
types of activity in which employes can 
indulge without incurring official dis- 
pleasure. He explained that his ban on 
political activity was not meant: 

1.—To restrain an employe from voting 
as he or she desires or from expressing 
his or her opinion, privately or publicly, 
on political subjects. 

2.—To prevent any such employe from 
voluntarily contributing to the campajgn 
fund of the party of his choice, if such 
contribution is made freely and without 


coercion or improper solicitation, and is 


not made to a person in. the service of 
the United States. 

3.—To prevent any such employe from 
introducing speakers, or from making 
speeches on public questions or the work 
of a particular office, provided offensive 
partisanship is not displayed in said 
speeches. 

4.—To prevent such employe from at- 


vention as a member or a delegate, if such 
employe does not act as chairman of the 
convention, attempt to use the power of 
his public office to control or manipulate 
the proceedings or display such obstrusive 
partisanship as to cause public scandal. 

5.—To prevent such employe from hold- 
ing positions on boards of education, 
school committees, public libraries, relig- 
ious or eleemosynary institutions incor- 
parated, established or sustained by State 


Advertisements like this are 


- appearing in more than 50 

newspapers and many national 
magazines, supporting the large 

size space that is being used to : 
tella more detailed story. 


A CAR IS NO SAFER THAN 


THE GLASS IN ein WINDOWS |} 


LIBBEY: ‘OWENS: FORD 


tending a county, State or district con- |. 


or municipal authority. 


@ The biggest advertising campaign ever put be- 
hind Safety Glass is telling the world that greater 
protection is now available at new lew prices. 


Anything that can be done by Safety organiza- 


SAFETY GLASS 


tions to help spread this information and te help 
emphasize its importance is highly desirable and 
surely in the interest of greater public s 


Libbey:Owens:Ford Glass Company, Toledo 


Refreshing 


« 


“It’s toasted” 
Vy, our throat protection—against irritation—against cough 


6 


in Luckies—because the 
clean center leaves are the 
mildest leaves...they cost 
more...they taste better. 
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FINANCE 


A Shift By Investors 


To Short-term Issues 


How Public Received Dual Offering of Securt- 


ties in Refinancing Operation 


PROBLEM confronting the Treas-, 


This second feature was without prece- 


[Continued from Puge 2] 


making for woodless ships. It probably 
will call for use of light steel instead of 
wood in interiors of ships built in the 
future. No doubt this can be done with- 
out sacrificing comfort or beauty, as ma- 
rine architects adjust their technic to the 
new mode and as builders comply with 


and to find if there was any negligence 
or disobedience of its rules. 

Ship inspection is one of the oldest! 
Government functions. It was almost a! 
century ago, 1838, that Congress passed a. 
law requiring inspection of hulls and/| 
boilers of steam vessels. This act also. 


LEGEND 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY AT LOW LEVEL 


UTOMOBILE production increased in week ended Sept. 8 from 33,000 
units to 38,000 units as the resumption of assemblies by a leading pro- 
ducer that did not operate in the week before more than offset effects of 
Labor Day shutdown. The daily rate of production however -vas below 
the August figure. ; 


INCREASE REPORTED IN CARLOADINGS 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 


Index Numbe;;: Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


(935 


1934 


STEEL OUTPUT AT LOWEST LEVEL 


RODUCTION of soft coal has been gaining slightly the last few weeks 

although still matching low levels of two years ago. In week ended 
Sept. 1 (latest shown on chart) daily output as estimated by the Bureau of 
Mines, was 1,126 thousand tons compared with 1,035 thousand the week be- 
fore. Demand is weak but consumers are using up stocks in hand. 


| 
| 


Uncle Sam Drafts 
Rules to Control 
Securities Trade 


Progress in Registration of 
Stocks and Exchanges; 
Proposed Relaxation of 


JAN.| FEB.) MAR.| APR MAY|JUNE [JULY | AUG) SEPT. | OCT. | DEC. 
ury in its Sept. 15 refinancing was dent in Treasury history, It marked the, 100 

fold. It had ‘maturing on Sept 15 first time that the Treasury had had to | : ma : Some Regulations 
tel $525,000,000 worth of | offer a short-term issue in exchange for 80 | 
approximately <9,000, its called bonds. Inclusion of the note. 
Treasury certificates floated a year issue in the refunding was an admission | ts 
These presented no serious question. by the Treasury that to depend entirely | 60 | ae — . = doing an old-fashioned “land-office busi- 

The Treasury offered to exchange them on the new bonds as a refunding issue : ; Be ness,” ; 
for a new series of n6tes carrying 1'2 per would have involved risks. " Res | Ac Oct. 1 approaches — the date on 
cent interest, and this transaction went) Apparently the Treasury attitude is 40 3 “ - re a which the full powers of the Securities 
off successfully. About $508,000,000 worth that, with the bond market soft already, ek He | rN a and Exchange Commission come into ef- 

of the certificates were refunded by their | to push out more bonds would only make fect—the Commission is busy registering 

owners, and the rest will be paid off in bad situation worse. The banks, both 66 20 exchanges and security issues. In addition 

cash. at a meeting of the Federal reserve bank 3 is considering relaxation of registration 

Second phase of the refunding problem governors and at conferences in New 50 O Tequirements for new securities under the 

7 was the refinancing of $1,250,000,000 in York, are understood to have told the Securities Act of 1933. 

F Fourth Liberty 4%; per cent bonds which | Treasury bluntly they wanted no more TO INDICATION to hand of any reversal of downward trend in busi- © asinauincha of steel ingots averaged 18 per cent of mill capacity, lowest level | Meanwhile, the Federal Reserve Board 
long-term ness activity. In the chart index for week Sept. touched since Spring of 1933. Were it not for Labor Day shutdowns publication 
on . dod. Ww | he lowest level since December. Later statistics, whic , argins, Or speculative 
was difficult on the prevailing bond mar- | ITH THIS SITUATION confronting i: comeal tines ee Oe ence of the Labor Day holiday, give no promise production would have shown slight advance over week before. Consumer credit, pec 
ket, and it was the aspect of the refinanc- | it, the Treasury frankly expects most of any reversal in the trend. ' demand remains much below what was expected at opening of Fall season. Registration Dates 
ing which elicited the tacit yep the called Liberty bonds to be re- + . ° The Commission last week extended 
that the Treasury can not as yet be sure’ funded into notes of three to five years . from Sept. 15 to , 
of selling large amounts of long-term rather than into the new bonds. Early . INCREASE IN AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION SOFT COAL OUTPUT SLIGHTLY BETTER registration of hn an i. ar Gon 
bonds. reports indicate this to be the fact. 3 _ companies, All stocks and bonds, if the 

x* In spite of these developments, the i160 : 100 3 3 : are to be traded in on recognized - 
agen USUAL and desirable method of Treasury, having more than $2,000,000,000 | . SE eS changes, must, under the Securities Ex- 
refunding bonds is to offer another at its disposal for the purpose, evidently | 130 BOR 88S 80 change Act of 1934, be registered both 
new bond in exchange. This the Treas-| was able to defend the Government bond | Se with the Commission and with the ex- 

ury did, offering a 3'4 per cent issue in| market against any serious break. The. | ES : changes. 
exchange. But the Treasury also offered Treasury for the time being at least is 100 * —— — 60 A check-up about the middle of last 
to refund the called bonds into a new able to support its bond market by pur- OS BS _Wweek showed that hundreds of companies 
series of four-year notes. chases. : ES _Whose stocks are now being traded in on 
| 70 Prager 40 the New York Stock Exchange had failed 
| up to that time to register their securi- 
40 wed 20 : : | | the extension in time granted by the 

ON OUR OCEAN LINERS |) jo 0 


Exchanges Register 
Exchanges themselves have until Oct. 
1 to file their registrations. A survey last 


week, however, showed that 23 exchanges 
| already had filed. They are: 


New York: Stock Exchange, Curb Exe 
change, Mining Exchange, Real Estate 
Securities Exchange, Produce Ex-change. 

Baltimore: Stock Exchange. 

Boston: Stock Exchange. 


any regulations which may be forced upon | provided for lifeboats, signal lights, fire 100 Buffalo: Stock Exchange. 
them. pumps and hose, and steering-gear re- Chicago: Stock Exchange. 
Still remaining would be the ships al-/ quirements. | 80 F Cincinnati: Stock Exchange. 
ready built—and the average ship enjoys| Through the years the law was changed | Cleveland: Stock Exchange. 
a long life. Possibly legislation may call| and in 1871 the basis for present regula- | Denver: Stock Exchange. 
for modernization of present vessels. tion was laid. 60 i Angeles: Stock Exchange, Curb Exe 
: The United States is divided into 11) change. 
WHAT COST SAFETY? supervising inspection districts, each with | 20 40 New Orleans: Stock Exchange. 
All that would help. But still more is;®, SUPervising inspector. These super | 


needed, say Uncle Sam's shipping experts, | 
and new hope is apparent in their voices 
as they trust that out of the “Morro) 
Castle” holocaust may come a few lessons | 
that should have been learned long ago. | 

There is Fedéral supervision of ship 
building.and operation, and lots of it. 
Avoiding that for the moment, what more 
should be done? 

Simply this, explain the Government 
experts: 

ler inspectors in Washington and a 
ai board of hull inspectors. Then 


ve them authority—all the authority 
they need. After all, human lives are at 
Stake. 

At present the law doesn’t provide for 
an honest-to-goodness control of ship 
construction—a control that would give 
Uncle Sam the right to look at the plans 
of a new ship and turn thumbs down 
because the ship might not be fireproof. 

Seaworthy! That is the test. If a ship 
is seaworthy, it gets the Federal okay. 
The law lays down that rule, and all the 

regulations in a 292-page book of Gov- 
ernment requirements aren’t enough to 


Establish a central board of | provide uniformity in inspection. 


visors meet once a year in Washington to 
formulate general rules. Each district is 
divided into local districts. 


CENTRAL AUTHORITY 

This set-up, provided by law, leaves in- 
| Spection a good deal of a local matter, 
| with the ideas of local inspectors pre- 
_Vailing much of the time. Wanted by the 
, central office in Washington is authority 
to set a central control system that would 


As it is, Federal inspection begins at the 
plants where metal is fabricated and ex- 
tends through to frequent checks of ships 
when they are in port. 

Much of the inspection deals with stea 
boilers. For example, no boiler can be 
used until it is able to withstand one and 
a half times the steam pressure it will see 
in action. All boiler material is tested 
at the mills and stamped. Then frequent 
inspections are made between runs, to 
see that all is well among the water tubes | 
and braces. 

Careful attention is given by the Gov- 
ernment to lifeboats and life preservers. 
Construction of lifeboats is supervised at 


| Pager eset of revenue freight for week ended Sept. 1 (latest shown on 
chart) were 645,780 cars, increase of 40,264 over the week before. All 
classes of commodities showed heavier shipments except ore. Total was 
4 pet. less than last year but 15 pct. more than two years ago. 

+ 


STOCK MARKET PRICES ARE LOWER 


RADING on the stock market continues to drop to even lower. levels. 

Turnover for the week was 2,290,000 shares compared with 2,864,000 in 

week before, and the average price fell from $80.69 to $79.44. Dullness that 
now prevails has not been matched on the exchange in many years. 


consecutive weekly rise in Fisher's. index of wholesale commodity 
prices lifted the level to 80.2, the best recovery figure recorded this 
year. Current figure compares with 79.7 in previous week and with de- 
pression low of 55 on March 3, 1934. ; 

+ 


BOND PRICES GENERALLY WEAKER 
100 


80 
60 


A™ GROUPS of domestic bonds sagged during the week with pro- 
; nounced weakness in Government issues. .Trading increased greatly 
over the week before, total transactions being $70,900,000 against $55,620,- 
000 in previous period. Average price of 40 domestic corporate issues fell 
to $92.42 from $93.01 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 
are issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 


“index numbers,” using for convenience as a 
base period the weekly average of each series 


lar week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index 


Philadelphia: Stock Exchange. 
* Pittsburgh: Stock Exchange. 

St. Louis: Stock Exchange. 

Salt Lake City: Stock Exchange. 

San Francisco: Stock Exchange, Curb 
Exchange. 

Spokane: Standard Stock Exchange. 

Washington, D. C.: Stock Exchange. 

Chairman Joseph P. Kennedy, of the 
Commission, also revealed that the Com- 
mission is considering relaxation of the 
registration requirements which have 
been laid down under the Securities Act 
of 1933 for all new issues of securities. 
Charges have been that these requirements 
have been discouraging -commercial fi- 
nancing. 

Chairman Kennedy also disclosed that 
the whole Commission will go to New 
York on Sept. 18 and 19 to study the 
working of the New York Stock Exchange. 
This study is preparatory to the issuance 
of regulations for exchange practices. 


Busily immersed in other duties, the 


Commission last week found it impossible 


to complete its regulations for over-the- 


t tor th 923-1925 h counter dealings. Issuance of these reg- 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com-__ for the years 1923-1 except where otherwise number of more than 100; if the value is less ulations was postponed until the coming 

Shaft “Life = merce. To simplify comparison between busi- indicated. The weekly average for this period ithan the average the index number is less than week. 


tight. Life-preserving equipment excel- 
lent. Fire extinguishing apparatus of the | 
best. 

But boats still burn and fire-proofing 
them offers a chance greatly to minimize 
the fire danger. 


GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBILITY 


Hardly realized by voyagers is the in- 
terest that Uncle Sam takes in making 
their trip safe and pleasant. Four sep- 
arate Federal agencies are directly in- 
terested in safety at sea. They are: The 
Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat In- 
spection, part of the Department of Com- 
merce; Bureau of Lighthouses, same de- 
partment; Coast Guard, part of the 


Treasury Department; Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

The division of work is obvious. The) 
first bureau looks after construction and 
operation of ships; the second, of course, 
provides navigation conveniences such as 
lighthouses and buoys; the Coast Guard 


saves lives and ships in peril; the fourth} 


inspects wireless equipment. | 

Not much in the public eye is the Bu-| 
reau of Navigation and Steamboat In-| 
spection, except when a major disaster | 
comes along. The Bureau is holding the 
official inquiry into the “Morro Castle” 


| have inspection papers. 


sign has been approved, are given 24- 
hour tank tests with weights and practical 
tests in the Washington Y. M. C. A. tank 
or in the Potomac, with a person not a 
swimmer as the tester. Both lifebcats 
and preservers are inspected annually, as 
well as life buoys. 

Fire extinguishing equipment is tested 
at the Bureau of Standards. Carbon 
dioxide and foam, the fire squelchers, are 


given a six-month time test and practical |= 


tests, to see how well they put out fires. 

Safety valves and fuse plugs for boilers 
must be of approved types and they 
undergo practical tests. 


PASSING INSPECTION 


Before a snip can leave port it must 
Before it can) 
move from the builder’s yards it must! 
pass a stability test, which determines | 
how many persons may be carried. Even 
the size of the minimum crew is speci- 
fied. 

Propeller shafts are pulled 


out and | 


looked over every three years in dry dock. | 


Flares, food, buckets, hatchets and other | 
equipment which lifeboats must carry are | 
inspected.’ 

If a ship carries fuel oil, the tanks and 


| entire installation must be inspected and 


case, to determine the cause if possible, a permit signed by the Secretary of Com- 


merce is required. 


ness indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 


Proposed Security Issues 


The Federal Trade Commission during | met poses ne amount of $6.3¢ 
the following securities under the Securi-! offered. 
ties Act of 1933. Ordinarily these issues | SOUTHLAND INVESTMENT COMPANS, 

“a2ucon ra) 
’ 
stop-order. The registration follows: | 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1934 
THE REED COMPANY, INC., New York, pro- | port, La 
posing to | Slattery Building, Shreveport. 

100,000 shares o par velue common, | ; 

be offered to the public at $2 per share. ae eG 

The company, a Delaware corporation with 

offices in the Grand Central Terminal 

Building, New York, was organized Feb. 28, | 

1933, to acquire rights to and to exploit | 

patents and patent applications. Among 

the ofhcers of the company are Roland K. 

Reed, president, Ernst Ohnell, treasurer, and 

Garrick Spencer, secretary, all of New York | 


ty. 
SOOCANA MINING COMPANY, LTD., Ontario 
Canada, proposes to issue in the United 


ment purposes in the amount of $6,300. Of- 


corporation are 


common stock totaling $415,000. 


ment and devices used for plumbing, heat- 
ing, air-conditioning, sprinkling, irrigation 
and similar purposes. Thirty thousand 
shares of $10 par value common stock are 
to be offered as follows: First 10,000 shares 
at $10 a share; next 5,000 shares at $12.50 
States $150,000 in common stock. Five hun- 
dred thousand shares naving a par value 
of $1 are to be offered at 30 certs per share. 


next 5,000 shares at $17.50 a share; 
4.000 shares at $20 a share; 1,000 shares 


to be given to the underwriters in lieu 


expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particu- 


| 


of Se:f-iiquidating Motor Lien Notes total- | 
ing approximately $250.000. Officers of the. 
. A. Blocker, president, C. | 
H. Lyons, and E. J. Blocker, all of Shreve- | 
Address of the company is 715. 


ATION COMPANY, Wilm-. 
incorporated in and doing | 
business in Delaware, proposing to issue | 
The com- 
pany is in the business of designing, manu- | 
facturing. and erecting machinery, equip- | 


@ share; next 5,000 shares at $15 a share: | 
next. 


100. Actual week for all items does not always 
end on same day. Latest data plotted on chart 
for week ended Sept. 8, where available. 


Alliance, Ohio, proposing to issue $90,000 in | 

stock and bonds. Issuer is a new company, 
incorporated in’Ohio, April 20, 1934, and is 
engaged in manufacturing and dealing in | 
manufactured or constructed products, me-. 


chanical appliances. instruments. processes, 
patents, patent rights. etc. Principal offi- 
cers are H. E. Blassingham, president, and 


Alliance, Ohio. 


Flora Pearson, secretary-treasurer, both of 


On Sept. 13 the Reserve Board met with 
Richard Whitney, president of the New 
York Exchange, to discuss the Board’s 
regulations on margins and the extension 
and maintenance of credit by brokers, 
dealers, and members of securities ex- 
changes. 

In addition to Mr. Whitney, there were 


[Continued om Page 15, Column 4.) 


To Our 1224 


New Readers This Week— 


The United States News is presented in news- 


paper form because speed is essential in getting 


. | Ships carrying 50 or more people and The company, incorporated Noy. 4, 1933, in 
ness of exploration of selling expenses, and these 1,000 shares 
Gathering Revenue between ports over 200 miles apart Ontario. in te busincés of exploration be the public. bythe the paper to you over the week-end and with- 
must carry wireless sets which reach 100 of canada. It does not intend to do busi-| Underwriters at $10 a share. Officers of | e 


From Tax Dodgers 


How Uncle Sam Nets Millions 


miles day or night. They are inspected | 
frequently by the Federal Communications | 
Commission, often at every arrival at. 
port. | 

On American ships the question of crew | 


ness in the United States. The company’s. 
address is 450 Queen St. , Sault Ste, Marie, | 
Principal officers ere Clyde A. 
Saunders, president, I. L. Whithead, first 
vice president, end Edward Thompson, sec- | Co., 
retary-treasurer, all of Sault Ste. Marie. 


Austin J. 


Michigan. 
Inc., 


Underwriters are 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 


the company are Elmer G. Munz, president; | 
Miller, vice-president, and E. E. |! 
Stuckey, secretary-treasurer, all of Detroit, | 
Miller-Murray | 


out the loss of time, which would be made nec- 


ty essary by publishing on coated paper and in 
From Stock ‘Losses’ discipline is left up to the operators. , Michigan. OF SOUTH 


Uncle Sam has netted $25,000,000 out of ernment rules which affect ship opera- | 


£0-called “losses” which taxpayers claimed 
to have sustained since 1929. 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue Guy 
T. Helvering announces that as a result 
of checking back on “security losses” 
claimed by taxpayers, the revenue col- 
lectors have discovered many of the 
losses were bogus. Consequently income 
taxes plus penalty taxes have been as- 
sessed and collected. 

“Certain individuals,” Commissioner 
Helvering reports, “had taken advantage 
of the opportunity through sales of a 
fictitious character, as between husband 
and wife, or between a taxpayer and an 
individual in close relationship to him, 
to distort taxable income through claims 
of losses having no basis in fact.” 

Commissioner Helvering stated that the 
total amount accruing to the Government 
to date as a result of the drive on claimed 


losses on questionable stock sales aggre- : 


gated approximately $25,000,000. 
of nearly $7,000,000 already has been col- 


lected. The compilation in detail is as | other c 


follows: 

Collected, $6,689,944.62; final deficiency 
notices issued, $3,236,942.20: 
tix, $201,426.83; under consideration in 
Bureau, $8,670.557.16; investigations in 
progress in field (estimated), $6,000,000; 
total, $24.798.870.81. 


A total | 


closed, no, 


| However, they must obey a lot of Gov- 


tion. 


| A lookout must be stationed at all times 
‘near the bow and one watchman must | 


be on duty in each cabin and steerage. 


|All watchmen must report every hour. | 
in addition, must. 


Passenger steamers, 

‘have one of the crew on watch in or near 
| the pilot house. 
| Posted prominently must be “station 
| bills” which tell where every member of 
_the crew is to b2 stationed in case of fire 
or other disaster. 
_ Fire and boat drills must be held at 
least once weekly, just as though an emer- 
gency existed. Hand pumps and fire 
pumps must satisfy Federal inspectors. 
, General fire alarm signals must be con- 
tinuous, lasting at least 20 seconds. All 
sleeping accommodations must have an 
/alarm bell unless a watchman is always 
on duty in such apartment.’ 


| SHIP DISCIPLINE 


,ent from the old days when belaying pins 
|in the hands of officers felled obstrepor- 
/Ous Sailors. At is is now, flogging and 
! corporal punishment are forbidden 
by law, and guilty officers may get two- 
|year jail sentences. 

| Their main recouse now in handling 
\Gisobedient crews is confinement and 
4 bread-and-water diet for a few 
| days, with may be a slice out of the pay 
‘envelope. But crews are subject to dis- 


and regulations. 
Discipline aboard ship is quite differ-| seem to cover a lot of grounf. How they 


| avoided. 


— 
LEIGH J. SESSIONS CORPORATION, 17 East 
42d Street, New York, a New York corpo- | 
ration ploposing to offer oil and gas royalty | 
interests totaling $10,600 in tre I. T. I. O.- | 
| Lillie Jones farm located itn the Oklahoma | 
City Field, Oklahoma County, Okla. L. J. | 
Sessions and M. R. Sessiors are the officers 
of the issuing company. ! 
W. J. DOBBS, Dallas, T»x., offering oil and 
gas over-riding royalty interests for develope | 


| 


PROTECTIVE COMMIT- 


Ohio, ca'ling for the deposit of first mort- 
gage fee and 
Bonds of The Theater Corporation of South 
Bend. The bonds, dated Aug. 15, 1930. were 
original issue of $875,006, now reduced to 
$850.000 
of 3 $212,500. 
bo issued by the Committee, but no plan 
re) 
| all of the bonds have »2en Cepesited. The 
cipline and the captain is still master of , members of the committce are J. F. Mori- 


the ship arty, Cleveland, Ohio; C R. Backus, Colum- | 
’ bus, Ohio, and W. W. Austin. South Bend, | 


_ Posted in ships are muster lists which, fp 
| specify these duties for designated mem- 
‘bers of the crew in case of disaster: | 
Closing of water-tight doors; equipping 
|of lifeboats and rafts; launching of boats, 
attached to davits; preparation of other: 
‘boats and pontoon rafts; muster of pas- 
sengers; extinction of fire; warning pas-'| 
'sengers and seeing that they are dressed 
‘and have life jackets properly adjusted: 
| assembling passengers; keeping order in. 
/passages and on Stairways and control- 
movement of passengers. 

Those are a few of the Government. 
In theory, they 


investment business, offerinz 
common stock totaling $623,62&. A total of 
28,888 shares of $2 par value common stock 
is to be offered at $6 a share. 
directors of the company 
Crews, president; W. M 
dent and manager; R. 
denz, ond Phillip H. Lipstate, 
treasurer, all of Tyler, Tex. 
MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 4300 
clid Avenue, 
corporation proposing to,offer $4 par value 
common stock totaling $1; 
dred thousand shares are to be offered to 
the public at $7.50 per share. 
business is general fire insurance and allied 


bonds and 


are Dr. C 


chairman of the 
presideat; F. J. 
liam R. Daley, secretary, all of Cleveland. 
GREAT DIKE GOLD MINES, INC.., 111 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. a Nevada cor- 


board; Ralpl 
work out is a matter of record. _ 


| Passengers demand luxury, and luxury 
‘they get. Builders and operators, busi- 
-nessmen, naturally keep an eye on the 
almighty dollar. Too much economy may 
/mean too much danger, whether it is in 
| building costs or operating costs; whether 
it is a delay in calling for help because 
| of the expense involved or because of a. 
mistaken belief that catastrophe can be’ 


proposing a $162,500 issue of $1 par value 


at $1 per share. Issuer has been in business 
since Dec. 20, 
H, De C. Richards, president: H. 
Volve, vice president; Bentley 
secretary-treasurer. 
__ Associates, 49 Wall Street, New York City. 
BUCKEYE JACK MANUFACTURING, INC.,, 


L. De 


TEE, 1198 Public Square Building, Cleveland, | 
leasehold 6 Per Cent Gold | 


, and having a present market value . 
Certificates of deposit afe to. 


reorganization will be presented until 


diana. 
SABINE ROYALTY CORPORATION, Tyler. | 
| Tex., a Texas corporation tn the oil royalty | 


Among the, 

. Priddy. vice presi- | 
W. Fair, vice presi | 
secretary- 
Cleveland, Ohio, an Ohio. 
Two hun- | 
The issuer's . 
lines. Among the officers are Richard Inglis, | 


Rawlings, | 
Greer, treasurer. and Wil- 


poration engaged in all phases of mining, | 
common stock, 162,500 shares to be offered | 
1930. Priacipal officers are | 


Neuman, | 
Underwriters are Rose 


magazine form. 


But you will note that nevertheless the arti- 
cles in The United States News are prepared 
with magazine perspective. For they not only 
are written with an idea of explaining what has 
happened but what is the true significance and A 


meaning of current developments. 


Circulation Department 


Washington, D. C. 
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BANKING 


BETWEEN TWO FIRES—THE BANKER’S DILEMMA 


Scolded If They Make Loans, Scolded 
If They Don’t—Plans to Relieve 
The Credit Shortage 


We can’t let you have a 


66CORRY! President Roosevelt started the 
loan.” credit ball rolling during the past 

“Why?” askes Mr. Average Business| Week by suggesting that it might be 
Man, surprised that the bank has well for examiners to be a little more 
turned him down. lenient. 

“The examiners will get us if we, The examiners themselves held a 
don’t watch out,” comes the reply., get-together in Washington for the 
“They crack down when we make) first time in history and discussed 
character loans or loans that won’t; mutual problems. 
be repaid in a hurry. And Uncle Sam Thus the. credit and banking situ- 
keeps shouting at us to loan more ation flared high into the week's news 
money, but at the same time rebukes | and brought comments from near and 
us for making loans that are not far. 


quick and gilt-edged.” What Federal Officials 
It’s a typical happening And Bankers Have to Say 


bank, any day. | ) 

Banks are liquid. That is, they, Here are the views of Federal offi- 
have plenty of ready funds, few loans Cials and bankers: 
that can’t be turned into cash on! President Roosevelt: Bank exam- 
short notice. -iners should be guided more by- the 


‘rule of reason than by rules used in 
Banks Now Warned 


‘times of normal business. 

. | Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of 

Of Too Gr stag Caution the Treasury: Official supervision of 
And bankers’ ears are still burning’ panks should be simplified. 

from the cries that bank crashes oc-| - J, F. T. O'Connor, Comptroller of 
cufred where banks weren’t liquid—' the Currency: When a bank exam- 
where they had too much moneyjiner classes a loan as “slow” he 
frozen in long-term loans and sudden | merely means that it is to be watched. 
demands on their cash reserves could | He is not insisting that the bank close 


not be met. ‘out the loan, although many banks 
Now they are nearer the crash-' rid themselves of such loans. 


proof stage, in a good many caseS.. Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of the 


in any 


Yet they hear on all sides — from|RFC: We need a change in bank 
Government, from public—that they | supervision; fewer examinations and 


are too liquid, that they aren’t sup-| stricter rules to insure sound capital 
plying the credit that national recov- | in proportion to deposit liability. 
ery requires. | 

If they supply credit (unless it is! Bankers’ Association: Banks are su- 
quick or gilt-edged) they hear from per-liquid and this is no longer nec- 
the examiner. essary; every bank may have a rea- 


F. M. Law, president of American 


regularly for three years, but paid 
nothing on the principal. The bank 
examiners classed the loan as bad. 


A partial answer to these objections 
was given last week by Comptroller 
of the Currency O’Connor, who di- 
rects national bank examinations, in 
'a speech before the Kentucky Bank- 
‘ers’ Association at Louisville. 


The Comptroller explained that 
when an examiner classes a loan as 
slow, he merely is suggesting to the 
bank that the loan be watched. He is 
not insisting that the bank close out 
the loan, thus contracting credit. Of 
course, many banks feel obliged to 
rid themselves of such loans. 


Slow Loan May Not 
Be an Unsafe Loan 


“The classification of assets in a 
bank by the examiners,’ the Comp- 
troller said, “is perhaps the most dis- 
cussed subject among bankers. There 
are bankers who welcome a severe 
examination and even insist upon 
charging off items not requested by 
the examiners, while other bankers 
feel that the matter of charge-off, 
doubtful or slow, should rest entirely 
with the bankeofficials. 

“These are the two extreme views. 


‘SLOW’ LOANS ARE GOOD | 


| ‘SIMPLIFY SUPERVISION? 


HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR. 


specifiic criticisms of particular items 
in the slow column.” 

Bank examiners, on their side, have 
a logical defense to offer. All Federal 
bank examiners were gathered in 
Washington last week for the first time 
in history, discussing their mutual 


problems. 


They point out that they have been 
criticized for not being rigid enough 
with the banks im the pre-bank holi- 
day days. For being lenient and con- 
siderate with banks, they have been 
accused of exposing depositors to the 
risk of huge losses when banks put 
their money in slow or doubtful loans. 

Bank examiners can point to the 
fact that the Senate Banking and 
Currency committee in its investiga- 
tion of banking played up as national 
scandals the fact that the banks were 
allowed by examiners to make the 
very kind of “character” and unse- 


Three times during the past year 
the Government tried to prime the 
pump to private credit so that busi- 
ness once more will get the credit it 
needs from the banks instead of de- 


sonable amount of slow paper; man; 
banks would starve but for income 
from slow paper; examiners hammer 
on good but slow loans and prevent 
banks from making new loans except 


cured loans which they are now being 
urged to make as the first step in 
financial recovery. 


Bankers Divided 


pending on Government loans or dis- those that are extremely liquid. 


bursals. 


: Bank of the Manhattan Company: 
Examiners Are Urged ~~ |Banking laws must be overhauled; 


To Be More Lenient ; 


Now the Government proposes 4a. 
fourth attempt, using the “Rule 
Reason.” This simply means that 
bank examiners, when they make a 
report card for a bank, will not black- 
ball the bank’s loans just because they 
are “character” loans or because they; Checks Good Loans 


may not be repaid in a hurry. | The President told at his press con- 
As the time which President Roose- | ference at Hyde Park of a small mer- 


velt set for balancing the budget ap-/| chant who wanted a $500 loan to en- 


solution. 
Too Much Caution 


James P. Warburg, vice-chairman 
Standards of banking profession must 
‘be raised; public should be more fa- 


Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of 
Michigan: The “rule of reason” is the 


—Harris, Ewing 
J. F. T. O'CONNOR 


Probably the slow column is the sub- 
\ject of most debate. The items placed 
‘in the slow column are merely “flag- 
'ged.” In other words, the attention 


proaches, the problem of thawing out large his store, a profitable business, of the bank officials is called to these 


private credit 
bursals cease, credit channels will dry | the loan.go through as sound. 

up unless banks and other lenders 

swing into action. Even as it is, Fed-| who had a $3,000 loan on a farm 


eral lending is proving inadequate to' worth at least $6,000 even at forced 
start a broad business recovery. 


becomes more vital. and had two endorsers for his note. | items with the suggestion that they 
When Government loans and dis-|The bank examiners refused to let 


be watched. No suggesion is conveyed 
or. implied that the borrower should 


| Mr. Roosevelt also told of a farmer | be requested to pay the same. They 


| are therefore considered slow loans. 
| “This is our-inteé tation unless 


|sale. He had been paying interest’ in€ér in his r t m 


“THE WATER'S PLENTY 
HOT BUT IT CANT 
SCALD you" 


LITTLE THINGS THAT ADD TO YOUR COMFORT 
AND SAFETY ARE IMRORTANT TO STATLER HOTELS 


Probably not 
one person ina 
thousand has 
ever been badly 

scalded ina 
bath. Butagainst 
even that thou- 
sand to one 


comfort. You lie on a luxurious inner- 
spring hair mattress, with its protector pad 
to give unusual smoothness. Your downy 
pillows are sheathed in sanitary inner slips 
as well as snowy-white outer ones. You 
sleep better because we have thought of 
such things as sound-proof floor and wall 
construction ...felted, double connecting 
chance you are doors...controlled volume of your neigh- 
protected at a bor’s radio. ..supply carts with rubber tires 
ture by eutomaric rontrol. imapected Statler Hotel. and bumpers...even an ingenious device 
above. Out of ourlong outside your door to tell employees the 
experience, we room is occupied and the door locked. iis 
realize there might be a danger, however 
of hee things You gett some 
matic OF water To them we add an unparalleled 
This may seem a “little thing”. Many service, rendered by a staff of selected, 
hotels do not provide it. But it is further trained employees. 
proof of how Statler Hotels accept, as § We could go on and on... telling about 


a duty, the constant protection of your “little things” and big things, too. But from 
health and comiort... the provision of 


every feature essential to complete satis- 


whatever angle we approach our pats. the 
conclusion is the same: Statler Hote 


are 
faction. fulfilling a self-assigned obligation to 

While we're in the bathroom, Ict’s look pioneer in the development of new ideas 
at some other “little things”. There’s a that will continually add to the pleasure 


towel hook placed at convenient height so 
you won't have to grope overhead with 
water dripping from your hands and face 
-.. a water mixer valve to regulate the tem- 
perature of the shower with a simple twist 
of your wrist. The shower itself is some- 
thing you've probably taken for granted 
...but few hotels have followed the Statlers’ 
lead in providing a shower in every bath. 


of stayingat these hotels... and togiveyou 
complete hotel service — Statler Service. 


bone 


PRESIDENT 


FEATURES OF HOTEL SERVICE | 


Space permitting, we could list dozens PIOMESRED BY STATLERS 
of such things...“ little things” we have dis- @ Pin Cushion @ No Tipping at Public 
covered in our pursuit of perfection in @ Free Morning Renearant Check- 
hotel service. Clean, new pen points, both = Newspaper tg 


“stub”, and “fine... fresh, free-flowing ink 
...a pin cushion with its quick-repair sup- 
ply of buttons, ine and threaded needles 
-..a gadget for hanging trousers properly 


@ Cireulating Ice Water Tip 


@ Free Radio Reception 
@ Bed Head Read 
Lamp Charge 


« 
@ Street Store Prices 

-..the convenient desk calendar...tourist Full-length Mirror 
and visitor's city map...a generous sup- Inner-spring Hair 
ply of stationery, both business and social Mattress Statler Service Train- 
...atelephone-attached memorandum pad, @ Certified Guest Room ing of Employees 
etc., etc, lighting for Eye @ Price of Room Posted 

And when it comes to slumb — tn the Reem 

he lici nO ONE Private Bath with @ A Guarantee of Guest 

could be more solicitous than we of your —_ Every Room Satisfaction 


“ gvestig 


‘Seaton $3.80 


(Astel Pensesylvania ) $3.50 


BOOM BATES BEGIN QT PRICES SHOWN 


On Credit Policy 

Bankers, on their side, are not of 
one mind. President Law of the 
American Bankers Association, ad- 
dressing the meeting of bank exam- 
iners in Washington last week, asked 
for a relaxation of Federal restrictions 
on credit, but at the same time 
bankers elsewhere were insisting that 
the basic trouble is uncertainty over 
the future Government policies on 
business and finance. Rumors of 
greater Government control, of infla- 
tion and other experimentation keep 
business men wary of making long- 
term contracts. pe 

Mr. Law, in his speech listed six 
points, saying that agreement between 
bankers and bank examiners on these 
points would do much to start credit 
moving normally. The six points are: 


liquid but that under present condi- 
tions it is no longer necessary or ad- 
visable for them to remain so. 

“2. That there is not enough quick 
commercial paper to go around. 

“3. That this country cannot, after 
all, be liquidated on a 90-day basis. 


“4. That every bank may properly 
have a reasonable proportion of so- 
called slow paper. 

“5. That many good banks would 
be starving to death but for the in- 
come received from slow paper. — 


“6. That the banks are under terrific 
criticism and censure because of the 
fact that the volume of credit con- | 
tinues to shrink rather than to ex-. 
pand. The volume of this criticism | 
and censure is growing daily. Many. 
thoughful bankers have expressed to 
me the view that it would be fortunate 
indeed if the banks of the country 
could devise ways and means of in- 
creasing loans within the next few 
months.” 


Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau says he will withhold judgment 


|. ‘OVERHAUL THE LAWS” 


—Wide World Photo 
JAMES P. WARBURG 


on the reasons for frozen credit un- 
til 50 economists who are studying 
the problem for the Treasury in the 
Chicago Federal Reserve area com- 


| that the banks should be relieved of 


plete their work. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, Secretary Morgenthau thinks 


some of their “paper work.” 

By this he means that there should 
'be a consolidation or simplification. 
'Four Federal agencies, having no| 


| centrak coordination, are engaged in 
supervising banks. They are: 


+ 


| If there is any phase of transportation 
competition which is “more rampant or 


\ vociferous” than that of free dockage of 
A Rule of Reason steamships, it has as yet escaped the at- 
tention of Joseph B. Eastman, Federal co- 

As P roposed by ordinator of transportation. 
President 


Appealing to port authorities and rail- 
roads to discontinue free use of terminals 
for steamships. Mr. Eastman, before a 

ort uthorities, declare at ess 
having charge of all national banks, these concessions were done away with 
the Federal Reserve Board having he would have to use his official powers 
charge of all national banks plus sev- to correct this situation. 
eral hundred State member banks, ' 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- | 


tion supervising all banks which have. 


borrowed from it, and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation having, 
the broadest control of all over about 
13,900 banks. 

Chairman Jones, of the RFC., be- 
fore the National Business Confer- 
ence, traced the development of the 
banking situation to date. He said: | 

“There are still a few banks scat-| 
tered throughout the country yond 
need additional capital, and we are 
continuing our preferred stock pro- 
gram, hoping to complete it before 
the year is out. We want every bank | 
in the United States to be a strong 
bank, and will help make them s0, 
if bank stockholders and local in- 
terests will cooperate with us. 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 


Private Control 
Held Preferable 


“Banking future and banking prin- 
ciples should be the same in all cities “7 
and should remain in private hands. 

“While favoring branch banking, 
with proper restrictions, we should 
avoid too much concentration, for 
after. all bankers are only human 


and sometimes go haywire or lose 


their perspective and sense of values., 
“As to banking principles, I might 


here repeat a suggestion that I made 
to the American Bankers Association 
in Chicago last September to the ef- 
fect that it would be helpful if that 


Life’s too short 


organization could determine what 
constitutes sound banking for the 
average bank; what percentage of de- 
posits should be liquid; what consti- 


for worry - 


Trine to 


he Comptoller of the Currency| D. C. = 


work out a financial plan by 
yourself takes a lot of time, 
effort and worry — with no 
assurance of success. 

You can eliminate all this 
and get more out of life if 
you put life insurance to 
work to solve your financial 
problems. It is the safe, 
sure way to financial inde- 
pendence. 


tutes liquidity; and how and where 
the balance should be invested, etc. 

“That Association and those di- 
rectly charged with banking respon- | 
sibility and bank supervision, includ- 
ing the Federal Reserve Board, should 
give us the yardsticks. In my opin- 
ion we need a change in bank super- 
vision; fewer examinations and 
stricter requirements for maintenance 
of sound capital in a greater propor- 
tion to deposit liability. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Manufacturers equipped to handle on 
royalty basis a small stamped metal ar- 
ticle’ constituting a radical improvement 
in a line where a large demand already 
exists, and upon which article a broad 

tent has been allowed, are requested to 
write to Shepherd and Campbell, Patent 
Attorneys, Victor Building, Washington, 


Lire INSURANCE 


or Boston, 
U.$.N, 34 


“1. That banks generally are super-/ 


ers 


As Need of Nation 


Mr. Warburg’s Plea to Improve 
Personnel of System 


An entire profession of good bankers, 
succeeding each other from generation to 
generation with constantly improving 
service, is an ideal which James P. War- 
burg hopes will be realized some day in 
America. 

Mr. Warburg, vice chairman of- the 
Bank of Manhattan Company. New York, 
so stated in a recent address before the 
Financial Advertisers Association at Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

He took issue with those who see a 
breakdown of private banking in the crisis 
of 1933 and who prescribe Government 
banking as the remedy for recent finan- 
cial ills. 

It was not private banking, he said, 
which broke down, but “a hotch-potch of 
hybrid remnants of various old systems 
incompletely and loosely knit together.” 

The situation would have been differ- 
ent, he said, if there had really been a 
banking system, manned by properly 
trained and licensed bankers superior to 
the speculative mania of the public. 

The essential safeguards of a private 
banking system, manned by properly 
provided by the fact that the banker 
must sail between over-generosity in 
making loans and over-cautiousness in 
not making them. 

Under a Government system,.on the 
other hand, he asserted, if the banker 
made unwise loans, Government account- 
ing machinery would not catch up with 
him for years. At the same time, there 
would be constant political pressure .to 
— loans to the point of over-gener- 
osity. 

With a view to ensuring continuance 
of private banking, Mr. Warburg advo- 
cated a better understanding of the needs 
of the people and greater frankness in 
explaining to them the banking business. 


Bet 


Uncle Sam Drafts Rules 
To Control Security Trade 


[Continued from Page 14.] 
present E. H. H. Simmons, ex-president 
of the New York Stock Exchange; Roland 
L. Redmond, L. Randolph Mason, and 
Henry Alexander, of counsel for the New 
Yorw Stock Exchange; S. Parker Gilbert, 
of J. P. Morgan & Co.; Gayer G. Domi- 
nick, Of Dominick & Dominick, New 
York; Henry W. Brower, of Laidlaw & 
Co., New York; and Warren A. Lamson, 
of Lamson Bros. & Co., Chicago. Chair- 
man Kennedy of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission also was present. 

The views expressed at the meeting will 
be given consideration by the board in 
connection with the preparation of its 
regulations, which will be issued in the 
very near future. 

Securties Sale Barred 

The week just ended is the second since 
the new commission took over from the 
Federal Trade Commission the adminis- 
tration of the Securties Act of 1933. 

The commission announced that, pur- 
suant to enforcement of the act, it had 
obtained from the Federal court at New- 
ark, N. J., a permanent injunction re- 
straining Carlton Saunders & Co. from 
marketing the securities of the Inspira- 
tion Gold Mining Company. The sale 
was held to be in violation of the act. 


OFFICES 'N 106 CITIES 


WHEN A MAN SEEKS A BOSS’S 


ADVICE ABOUT MONEY 
uror Binghamton 
Bloomington Brooklyn 
Champaigo Buffalo 
Chicago Flushin 
Fordham know that the com- same way the banker serves the 
pee Jamaica petent employee is clear-minded business man! One very sensible 
Joliet Xow York and without the worry of financial arrangement is the aid given in 
Oak Park a obligations. When a debt-harassed budgeting income. This helps the 
Rockford dae worker asks about money manyem- __ borrower straighten out his finances 
7 — Venkere ployers recommend the Household 80 he can reduce the loan with regu- 
Indiana Ohio Plan. This Plan gives the worker a lar monthly payments and have 
chance to reorganize his finances on enough left for necessary living 
Gary Columbus asimple straightforward businesslike expenses. 
Hammond Dayton 
South Bend Toledo e Househo pan pr 
a Household Loans of $30 to $300 vides this helpful service in 106 cities 
Davenport i are made to families at the lowest and surrounding communities. Its 
Des Moines Pennsylvania possible price for “money at retail.” J aiue to your employees has been 
mn yaa Altonne. Often Household’s charge is lower carefully explained in a booklet which 
: than the maximum permitted by F 
Easton we will gladly send at your request. 
State Small Loan Laws. You thoes 
i 4 pingheté McKeesport The resources of this company are booklets if you wish to pass them on 
eee available to the wage earner in the to worthy employees. 
Michigan 
Battle Creek Pittsburgh 
Bay City Reading 
Grand Rapide 
Highland Park ; 
ansing Pawtucket 
Muskegon Providence 
TEI NANCE CORPORATION 
Missouri AND SUBSIDIARIES—56th Year of Service 
Kansas City Eau Claire ; 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

New Jersey Madison ABOUT THE COST @ Efficiehcies never can reduce retail prices to the level of whole- 
poo Aa mewnennes sale prices. However, when methods are devised which permit, “retailing” money to 
Newark poses families on the signatures of husband and wife alone at rates lower than the 2{% to 344% 
Petanese uperice a month now charged on unpaid balances, Household will be found using those methods, 
Trenton Wausau 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


RAR 


vA 


One year, $5; two years, $8. Postage to Canada, $1 
extra. Postage to foreign countries, $2 extra. Ad- 
dress: The United States News, 2201 M Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


ah Gnuited States News 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1934 


RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 
President of the United States 1877-1881 


“Matters of information are included in all 
Government reports of great interest to all who 
seek to improve their own methods of education. 


“a 


we 


PASSES 


rte period in our history was supposed to con- 


- stitute a drive to bring about recovery. 

é \ Reemployment of millions of persons who 
CrueeDizg have wanted work has presumably been our 
objective. 


Why then the anomaly: of persons quitting work, em- 
ployers and employees fighting each other and bringing 
bloodshed and death in the strike areas? 

Political expediency alone has interfered with recovery. 
Fear of antagonizing a group of votes here or alienating 
another group there has caused the crisis in America’s 
industrial situation. 

_ Past history shows that strikes with violence and nu- 
merous casualties have happened before. 

But because we had a world war, for instance, in 1914 


is no reason why we should complacently accept he step 4 


precedent for organized murder again. 

The people of the United States are law-abiding and 
desire economic peace. 

Whoever stands in the way either by misusing existing 
law or by refusing to add law and penalties for those who 
would injure the public interest cannot be said to be faith- 
ful to the public interest. 

President Roosevelt recently in a casual remark apropos 
of the visit of a distinguished British editor declared that 
“conservative” England had gone beyond “radical” Uni- 
ted States in her labor legislation. 


v 


Perhaps a wrong inference has 


PARTISANSHIP, een drawn from this commen 
VAGUE LAW of that 
C AUSES STRIKES President feels that America’s 


legislation may be defended as 
less radical than that of Britain what he must have meant, 
of course, is that British experience has gone beyond ours 


and legislation has been enacted in conservative England — 


which really protects the public interest. 

It is worth while to examine the flaws in our present 
syscem and compare the text of British laws with ours and 
see if we can chart a sensible course for the future. 

The principal cause of strikes today is the vague word- 
ing of the collective bargaining clause of the law and the 
partisanship of government boards, bureaus and tri- 
bunals set up supposedly as umpires in the public interest 
but which become avowed champions of one side of the 
dispute. 

Unless the judicial principle is maintained, there will 
be less faith in government. 

Commissions and boards which undertake to legislate 
are alien to the American constitutional concept. The 
judiciary is the branch of government that is charged with 
the enforcement of law and the legislative branch is the 
one charged with the responsibility of defining what are 
the true limits and penalties of the law. 

We have started in the National Industrial Recovery 
Act with the assumption that the federal government has 
the right to regulate employer and employee relations. 
This is a departure from accepted practice and has been 
proper heretofore only with respect to carriers in interstate 
commerce. Nowhere in the Constitution is Congress 
granted the right to compel employers or employees to 
reach an agreement with each other or to accept condi- 
tions of employment unfavorable to either. 


HOW ENGLISH 


tee the right of an individual to 

-_ LABOR SYSTEM contract with another. So also 

IS DIFFERENT do groups of individuals have the 

& right to negotiate through repre- 

sentatives of their own choosing. Under this we have al- 

ways conceded that an employee has a right to quit work 

and to refuse to work for an employer. Likewise we have 

,conceded the right of an employer to close down his plant 
| a8 refuse to hire any workers at all. 

Likewise heretofore we have regarded it as the right of 
the several states and not the federal government to pass 
labor legislation but always with the knowledge that the 
Supreme Court of the United States would void any stat- 
ute with an element of compulsion init resting upon 
either upon employer or employee. 


Came the emergency with the novel idea that what the . 


several states hitherto could not do, what the federal gov- 
ernment had no right to de, could naw be undertaken and 
defended as the “New Deal\’ 

The philosophy that the\end justifies the means has 
been repudiated again and again in world history as an 
unmoral principle. It has no kight of revival in 1934. 

If the New Deal-cannot brig a more abundant life 
within the Constitution then it is incumbent upon all New 
Dealers to ask for a revision ofjthe Constitution. _ 

Subterfuge and evasion only produce bitter strife. 

The British have had more €xperience with labor dif- 
ficulties than we in the United States. In England labor 
has a political party of its own. And yet Britain has never 
introduced the system of government boards and com- 
missions with power to legislate as if they had the powers 
of Parliament. 

The British had a general strike in 1926 involving about 


The Constitution does guaran-. 


CONSTRUCTIVE LABOR LAWS 


President Roosevelt’s Hint of Approval of British Trade Disputes Act Is Significant--- 
Problem Cannot Be Ignored by Next Congress---Increase in Strikes Is Producing 


Huge Economic Loss and Retarding Recovery 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 
2,700,000 men. Communication and transportation was 
paralyzed. Out of the controversy came the British Trade 
Disputes and Trade Unions Act of 1927. The Labor Party 
came into power pledged to repeal the act but did not dare 
to do so. Public opinion supported the statute then and 
supports it today. And it is the law of England. A sum- 
mary of its principal provisions is as follows: 

First. Strikes and lockouts are declared “illegal” if they 
have “any object other than or in addition to the further- 
ance of a trade dispute within the trade or industry in 
which the strikers (or employers locking-out) are engaged, 
and if it is a strike (or lock-out) designed or calculated to 
coerce the Government either directly or by inflicting 
hardship upon the community.” 

| 7 

This is a plain prohibition of 
SY MPATHETIC the so- “sympathetic” 
STRIKE ILLEGAL - strike and the act goes further in 
stating that the expression 
IN ENGLAND “within a trade or industry” 
means a dispute over working conditions in an industry 
or trade wherein wages and conditions of employment 
“are determined in accordance with the conclusions of the 
same joint industrial council, conciliation board or other 
similar body or in accordance with agreements made with 
the same employer or group of employers.” The present 
textile strike in America would probably be declared il- 
legal so far as many units are concerned if we had the 

British law. 

Second. Any person who “declares, instigates, incites 
others to take part in or otherwise acts in furtherance of a 
strike or lock-out, declared by this Act to be illegal, shall 
be liable on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding 
ten pounds or imprisonment for a term not exceeding two 
years, etc.” It is specifically provided that nothing is to 
prevent an individual from quitting work. 

Third. No member of a trade union refusing to take 
part in any illegal strike may be expelled from any trade 
union or society or deprived of any rights or benefits.... 
or “placed under any disability or at any disadvantage as 
compared with other members of the union or society.” 

| Fourth. It is declared unlawful 
INTIMIDATION for one or more persons, whether 

AND PICKETING acting on their own behalf or on 

7 behalf of any trade union or of an 
PROHIBITED individual employer or firm to at- 
tend at or near a house or place where a person resides or 
works or carries on business or happens to be, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining or communicating information or of 
persuading or inducing any person to work or to abstain 
from working, if they attend in such numbers or other- 
wise in such manner as to be calculated to intimidate any 
person in that house or place, or to obstruct the approach 
thereto or egress therefrom, or to lead to a breach of the 
peace.” 

_ Even though the dispute is legal within the meaning of 
the law,.intimidation or picketing as described above is 
punishable by fine or imprisonment. 

Fifth. “To intimidate” is defined as causing “in the 
mind of a person a reasonable apprehension of injury to 
him or to any member of his family or to any of his de- 
pendents or of violence or damage to any person or prop- 
erty, and the expression ‘injury’ includes injury to a per- 
son in-respect of his business, occupation, employment or 
other sources of income and includes any actionable 
wrong.” 

Sixth, Notwithstanding anything else in this law or any 
other law of England, it shall not.be lawful “for one or’ 
more persons, for the purpose of inducing any person to 
work or to abstain from working, to watch or beset a 
house or place where a person resides or the approach to 
such a house or place,” and any person who acts in contra- 
vention of this subsection shall be liable to fine or im- 
prisonment. 

Seventh, It is unlawful to require trade union members 
to contribute to a political fund except willingly and a 
separate record must be made of funds used to influence 
govermental policies and an accounting rendered regu- 
larly to the government. 

- Eighth. It is illegal for any local or public authority to 
make membership in unions or lack of it a condition of 
employment in connection with contracts awarded by 
such local or public authorities. | 

Now what have we done in the 
NO AUTHORITY United States? We have through 
FOR BLUE EAGLE the use of the Blue Eagle penalty 
PENALTY INLAW "ever specified in any act of 
Congress—set up by executive 
order a punishment which means that government con- 
tracts can be awarded only to persons conforming with 
commission-made or bureau-made law. 

Also we have laws made by national labor boards to 
which Congress never delegated any such power. Thus 
the National Labor Relations Board recently ruled that a 


trade unionists against the ravages of 
- strikes, to prevent employers from discriminating against 


“| to do likewise. 


minority of employers shall not have the right of collec- 
tive bargaining but must abide by the decisions of other 
workmen. This would never be permitted under the Brit- 
ish statutes. 

The real difficulty is that we have confused political 
democracy with the individual right of contract. If a 
governmental board can decide—as it did in the Houde 
Company case—that a majority may deprive a minority 
of rights to negotiate for work, such a board can also de- 
cide that the majority must accept the will of a minor- 
ity or that the employers must reach an agreement with 
the majority and minority notwithstanding the fact that 
the terms of the agreement may be onerous to such em- 
ployer or employees. 

We shall, moreover, hardly make headway toward a 
settlement of these labor disputes by abusing the rights of 
either employers or employees. The public interest. is 
paramount but it will never be assured if the government 
itself becomes a partisan. 

We shall make more progress toward industrial peace 
when the numerous boards and tribunals are composed 
of persons who do not go up and down the country mak- 
ing stump speeches in the same vein as members of the 
national political committees. 

The speeches and “decisions” of these so-called labor 
mediators in Washington show clearly that they really 
consider themselves champions and defenders of a par- 
tisan philosophy called the “New Deal” and not impartial 
judges bound by principles of law or equity. 

Under such circumstances we shall continue to have 
industrial warfare. 


For whether we have the gov- 
ernment in the role of mediator 
or conciliator or enforcement 


CAN BIASED 
JUDGES GIVE? agency of specific law, the fact 
remains that even-handed justice 


cannot be dispensed by those who ascend the bench with 
preconceived notions about the guilt of the accused or 


WHAT JUSTICE 


about the equities of wage rates. 


If government, on the other hand, is to be responsible 
for wage levels then collective bargaining comes to an end 
and the government assumes full charge of all wage rates 
and the element of wage cost in all manufacture—a situa- 
tion which would be as intolerable to labor in the long run 


. as it would be to capital. 


The function of government is that which the British 
law so aptly outlines—to protect those who wish to work 
as against the intimidation of fellow-workmen, to protect 
“sympathetic” 


union employees as such, and, most of all, to protect the 
public interest against the disorders, physical and eco- 
nomic, which the capricious wielding of economic power 
by either labor or capital always brings. 

The simple terms of the British statute offer us the 
best way to approach the problem, And if government 
tribunals are necessary to arbitrate disputes or to act as 
fact-finding agencies or to try cases in which intimidation 
or coercion has been practiced by either workmen or em- 
ployers as against other citizens, then’ these commissions 
or boards should be selected from a panel of Federal 
judges and not from that well-intentioned but mistaken 
group of college professors who believe that their first loy- 
alty is to the political or economic supremacy of the “New 
Deal.” Such a belief is contrary to the traditions of law 
and equity which are so deeply ingrained in English- 
speaking peoples. | | 


There probably never was a 
serious strike in which the issues 
ONE-SIDED were on all one side. Abuses in 
DISPUTE the textile industry have existed. 

Workmen have combined and 
sought to use economic power because some eniployers 
have refused to grant the simple rights of negotiation 
which ought never to be questioned. 

A government which stands supine while contro- 
versies develop into widespread disturbances is not equal 
to its task of preserving public order and protecting the 
individual who wishes to continue in employment. 

We need constructive labor laws. We need laws that. 
do not undertake to compel individuals to agree on the “| ' 
price of their services to each other. 

It is an indefensible paradox we face in America. Ten 
million persons are unemployed through no fault of their 
own. Millions of others are forced into unemployment 
by the arbitrary acts of a relatively small group of men. 

It has often been said that capital has long had a right 
to combine and organize and that now it is labor’s chance 
But capital never had the right to conspire 
to restrain trade or to monopolize economic power with- 
out answering at the bar of justice. 

Labor must be prepared to accept responsibility for its 
acts or the people will in self-defense approve drastic 
labor laws to punish those individuals who conspire 
against fellow workmen and against the public interest. 


IT’S NEVER A 
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